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By Lolita C. Baldor 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Army Sgt. Antonio 
Gozikowski was planning to leave the 
military next month and head to college. 

After serving for six years, the dental 
assistant’s goal was to become a dentist, 
and then return to the Army in a few 
years with his expanded medical skills. 
But now, with the coronavirus forcing 
universities to consider virtual or re¬ 
duced schooling this fall, he decided to 
take advantage of a new Army program 
and extend his military service for six 
more months. 

Across the military, uncertainty about 
future jobs or college opportunities is 
driving more service members to reen¬ 
list or at least postpone their scheduled 
departures. As unemployment, layoffs 
SEE PLANS ON PAGE 8 


Across military, thousands 
are deferring plans to leave 


.. 


A virtual reenlistment is seen at Hanscom 
Air Force Base, Mass., on April 28. 

Linda LaBonte Britt/U.S. Air Force 
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For most of Afghanistan War, America ‘never really fought to win,’ Trump declares 


By Missy Ryan 
The Washington Post 

President Donald Trump on Monday 
declared that the United States had “never 
really fought to win” in Afghanistan, ex¬ 
cept early in the nearly two-decade-long 
war, making a sweeping statement about 
military efforts as thousands of U.S. troops 
continue to serve, and sometimes die, in 
counterinsurgent operations there. 

In a series of tweets, the president pushed 
back against a May 17 Wall Street Journal 
editorial cautioning against abrupt deci¬ 


sions regarding Af¬ 
ghanistan, where U.S. 
officials are seeking to 
facilitate a peace deal 
between Taliban mili¬ 
tants and the Afghan 
government ahead of 
a planned reduction 
in U.S. forces. 

“Could someone 
please explain to them 
that we have been Trump 

there for 19 years,” Trump wrote. “The 
Taliban is mixed about even wanting us 


out. They make a fortune $$$ out of hav¬ 
ing us stay, and except at the beginning, we 
never really fought to win.” 

“We are more of a police force than the 
mighty military that we are, especially 
now as rebuilt. No, I am not acting impul¬ 
sively!” he said. 

Since the war began in the wake of the 
Sept. 11, 2001, attacks, more than three- 
quarters of a million Americans have 
deployed to Afghanistan, and more than 
2,300 U.S. troops have died. During Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama’s troop surge, about 
100,000 military personnel were arrayed 


across the country, fighting to win remote 
areas from Taliban control. 

Over the past year, the military mission 
has focused on pummeling militants with 
airstrikes and supporting Afghan forces in 
an effort to induce the Taliban to embrace 
political talks outlined in a Feb. 29 U.S.- 
Taliban deal. That deal halted U.S. attacks 
on the Taliban and outlined a path toward 
an American departure. 

Officials have declined to give an exact 
number for the U.S. force, which serves 
there as part of a NATO-led coalition, but 
SEE WAR ON PAGE 5 
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Uber cuts 3K jobs as ride demand decreases 


By Cathy Bussewitz 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Uber has cut 
3,000 jobs from its workforce, 
its second major wave of layoffs 
in two weeks as the coronavirus 
slashed demand for rides. 

The San Francisco company 
has cut a quarter of its workforce 
since the year began, eliminating 
3,700 people from the payroll ear¬ 
lier this month. 

Uber will be re-focusing on its 
core business, moving people and 


delivering food and groceries, 
said CEO Dara Khosrowshahi, in 
a note to employees Monday. 

The ride-hailing giant will be 
closing or consolidating 45 offic¬ 
es globally, and almost all depart¬ 
ments will be affected by layoffs. 
The company is closing its busi¬ 
ness for developing products and 
services for its platform, as well 
as a unit working on artificial 
intelligence. It will also pursue 
strategic alternatives for its job 
recruiting app, Uber Works, 


Khosrowshahi said. 

“This is a decision I struggled 
with,” Khosrowshahi said. “Our 
balance sheet is strong, Eats is 
doing great, Rides looks a little 
better, maybe we can wait this 
damn virus out... I wanted there 
to be a different answer ... but 
there simply was no good news to 
hear.” 

Uber’s rides business, the 
company’s main profit generator, 
fell 80% in April compared to the 
same month last year. 


Military rates 

Euro costs (May 20).$1.07 

Dollar buys (May 20).€0.8896 

British pound (May 20).$1.19 

Japanese yen (May 20).104.00 

South Korean won (May 20).1,192.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3776 

British pound.$1.2253 

Canada (Dollar).1.3886 

China (Yuan).7.1019 

Denmark (Krone).6.8171 

Egypt (Pound).15.7916 

Euro.$1.0935/0.9145 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.7508 

Hungary (Forint).320.87 

Israel (Shekel).3.5140 

Japan (Yen).107.87 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3089 

Norway (Krone).9.9761 

Philippines (Peso).50.68 

Poland (Zloty).4.16 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7567 

Singapore (Dollar).1.4162 

South Korea (Won).1,224.60 


Switzerland (Franc).0.9699 

Thailand (Baht).31.91 

Turkey (Lira).6.7759 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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MILITARY _ 

Navy still seeing ship maintenance delays 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — In four 
years, one ship maintenance 
center was only able to complete 
three out of 24 ship repairs on 
time, despite a new contracting 
strategy aimed at improving de¬ 
lays, according to a new report. 

The Navy’s new method for 
issuing contracts for ship main¬ 
tenance — called the Multiple 
Award Contract, Multi-Order 
approach — had some potential 
benefits compared to the previ¬ 
ous strategy such as increased 
competition and controlling costs 
through fixed-price deals, ac¬ 
cording to a 61-page report by 
the Government Accountability 
Office. 

However, delays in mainte¬ 
nance schedules continue to be a 
concern. 

Navy leadership has said one of 


the top priorities for the service 
is to increase the number of its 
battle force ships from 299 to 355 
or more by 2030, but its mainte¬ 
nance backlogs make it difficult 
to keep on top of the needs of the 
fleet now. 

Senators on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in Decem¬ 
ber raised these concerns after 
another GAO report stated Navy 
vessels in the past five years 
have spent an additional, un¬ 
planned 33,700 days, or about 90 
years, docked at shipyards for 
maintenance. 

“My fear is that as the Navy 
grows, the maintenance capacity 
will not keep pace, the end result 
will be a larger fleet, but fewer 
ships ready for operational task¬ 
ing,” Sen. David Perdue, R-Ga., 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee subpanel on 
seapower, said during the De¬ 


cember hearing about mainte¬ 
nance delays. 

The GAO report issued last 
week studied schedules for 41 
completed ship repairs between 
April 2015 to April 2019 at three 
maintenance centers where the 
new contract strategy is imple¬ 
mented: the Mid-Atlantic Re¬ 
gional Maintenance Center in 
Norfolk, Va.; the Southwest Re¬ 
gional Maintenance Center in 
San Diego, and the Southeast 
Regional Maintenance Center in 
Mayport, Fla. 

The mid-Atlantic center had 
the worst performance out of the 
three centers, only completing 
three out of 24 ship maintenance 
availabilities on time during 
this period. The southeast cen¬ 
ter completed three out of seven 
ship availabilities on time and the 
southwest center completed six 
out of 10 availabilities on time. 


One reason for the increased 
delays was unplanned work, 
which requires changes to the 
contract. The unplanned work 
refers to “growth work” or issues 
found during the maintenance 
period and new work added by 
the Navy. Changing the contract 
after it is awarded for the un¬ 
planned work using the MAC-MO 
contract strategy is more difficult 
and time consuming, according 
to the report, citing interviews 
with Navy officials. 

One case study cited in the 
report was for the dock landing 
ship USS Whidbey Island, which 
started work August 2017 with a 
planned completion date for May 
2018. Not only was there growth 
work and new work added to 
the maintenance period, but the 
maintenance team had to nego¬ 
tiate more than 800 requests for 
contract changes with the con¬ 


tractor that caused delays, ac¬ 
cording to the report. The work 
was finally completed December 
2019, more than 18 months late. 

The GAO report also found the 
Navy has worked to mitigate the 
delays caused by the new con¬ 
tract strategy and is using les¬ 
sons learned from the process. 
However, there are still issues 
with obtaining funds to complete 
maintenance if work is extended 
into a new fiscal year because it 
requires the approval of the Navy 
and the Defense Department, ac¬ 
cording to the report. 

Congress started a pilot pro¬ 
gram in December to allow the 
Navy to avoid the approval pro¬ 
cess, which took between 26 to 189 
days, and the GAO recommended 
the Navy develop an analysis plan 
for this pilot program. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @caitlinmkenney 


Navy relieves USS Philippine Sea skipper after fuel spill 



Nicholas Hall/U.S. Navy 

The guided-missile cruiser USS Philippine Sea transits the Atlantic Ocean in 2010. 


By Joseph Ditzler 

Stars and Stripes 

The commander of a guided- 
missile cruiser that dumped 
4,000 gallons of diesel fuel into 
a Virginia river on May 7 was 
relieved of duty “due to a loss of 
confidence in her ability to com¬ 
mand,” according to news ac¬ 
counts and a Navy statement. 

Capt. Erica Hoffmann, a New 
York native and Naval Academy 
graduate, had commanded the 
USS Philippine Sea since April 
2019. She was relieved Monday 
by Rear Adm. Richard Chee- 
seman, commander of Carrier 
Strike Group 2, the Navy state¬ 
ment said. 

The Philippine Sea was moored 
at Naval Weapons Station York- 
town when the fuel was released 
into the York River, according to 
Virginia TV station WVBT TV. 
Most of the fuel was contained 
using booms, a fuel vacuum and 
absorbent material, the station 
reported. 

The Navy announcement did 
not connect Hoffmann’s firing 
to the spill. “Many factors weigh 
into a decision to relieve a com¬ 
manding officer due to loss of 



Anderson Branch/U.S. Navy 


Capt. Erica L. Hoffmann, takes 
command of the guided-missile 
cruiser USS Philippine Sea in 
Mayport, Fla., in April 2019. 

confidence,” wrote Lt. Cmdr. 
Richlyn Ivey, a spokeswoman for 
Naval Forces Atlantic, in an email 
Tuesday to Stars and Stripes. 

Commissioned in 1996, Hoff¬ 
mann held a number of billets 
aboard Navy warships, includ¬ 
ing reactor officer on the aircraft 


carrier USS George Washington 
and executive officer aboard the 
guided-missile frigate USS Sam¬ 
uel B. Roberts. She has served 
in several conflicts and as an in¬ 
structor at the Navy’s school for 
surface warfare officers. 

Hoffmann will be temporarily 


reassigned to the U.S. 4th Fleet 
command staff. 

Command of the Philippine Sea 
falls temporarily to Capt. Rob¬ 
ert Thompson of Naval Surface 
Force Atlantic until a permanent 
relief is named, according to the 
Navy. 


The Philippine Sea is part of 
the strike group attached to the 
carrier USS George H.W. Bush 
and is based at Naval Station 
Mayport, Fla. 

ditzler.ioseph@stripes.com 
Twitter: @JosephDitzler 


Navy officials fire service’s top enlisted recruiter amid investigation 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Navy officials fired 
the service’s top enlisted recruiter, ques¬ 
tioning his judgment after the completion 
of an investigation that included whether 
a crime was committed, officials said 
Monday. 

Master Chief Petty Officer Franklin 
Tiongco was removed last week from his 
position as the Navy’s national chief re¬ 
cruiter over a “loss of confidence in his 
judgment,” Cmdr. Lara Bollinger, a spokes¬ 
woman for Naval Recruiting Command, 


said Monday in a statement. 

“This relief and reassignment is a mea¬ 
sure to safeguard [Navy Recruiting Com¬ 
mand’s] mission accomplishment and to 
protect the integrity of the legal process,” 
Bollinger said. Navy leadership was re¬ 
viewing the matter and had made “no of¬ 
ficial determination of guilt or innocence.” 

She and other Navy officials declined to 
provide any additional details about the 
case, which included a Naval Criminal In¬ 
vestigative Service probe. They would not 
say what led the Navy to lose confidence in 
Tiongco or whether he was expected to be 
charged with a crime. 


The national chief recruiter serves as the 
top enlisted recruiting adviser to the Navy 
Recruiting Command chief and provides 
guidance to the Navy’s 4,550 recruiters 
across the nation, according to the Navy. 
Tiongco had served in that role since 2017. 

Tiongco enlisted in the Navy in June 
1991 and served a tour aboard the guided- 
missile cruiser USS Normandy before he 
was released from active duty in 1994, 
according to a biography provided by the 
Navy. He was recalled to active duty in 
late 1995 as a Naval reserve canvasser re¬ 
cruiter. Since that time, he has served in 
a variety of recruiting positions across the 


United States, including stops in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Washington state, South Carolina 
and Mississippi. 

Before becoming the Navy’s top enlisted 
recruiter, Tiongco served as the senior 
enlisted recruiter for Navy Recruiting 
District San Diego, one of the service’s 26 
recruiting districts. He also served previ¬ 
ously as the assistant chief recruiter for 
Navy Recruiting Command Region West, 
according his biography. 

It was not immediately clear Monday 
where Tiongco had been reassigned. 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Pest 

control 

‘Murder hornets’ are a 
common challenge for US 
military workers in Japan 

By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — The U.S. 
military is urging its personnel in Japan 
to call pest control if they spot Asian giant 
hornets — also known as “murder hornets” 
— nesting near on-base housing. 

Exterminators at the home of U.S. Forces 
Japan in western Tokyo have responded to 
several sightings of the deadly stingers in 
recent weeks, said Staff Sgt. Vincent Sarver, 
26, of Markleysburg, Pa., an entomologist 
with the 374th Civil Engineer Squadron. 

The world’s largest hornets, which can 
grow up to two inches long and have relative¬ 
ly toxic venom, grabbed headlines recently 
after some were discovered in Washington 
state — the first sighting in North America. 

In Japan, Asian giant hornets are a com¬ 
mon challenge for military pest control 
workers. They kill about 40 people in the 
country each year, usually because the vic¬ 
tim is hiking and can’t get immediate medi¬ 
cal treatment, Sarver said. 

Yokota’s entomologists respond to 50-70 
calls about the pests each year. They wear 
beekeeping suits and use pool nets to re¬ 
move nests and a chemical called “Wasp 
Freeze” to kill the hornets. 

Known locally as “suzumebachi,” the 
hornets are known for preying on honey¬ 
bees, though they’re often killed by the bees 
when they enter their hives, Sarver said. 

“Other types of bees they can kill quite 
easily,” he said. 

A sting from an Asian giant hornet re¬ 
leases a pheromone that attracts other 
hornets to attack the victim, Sarver said. 
Doctors treat victims with penicillin to stop 
an allergic reaction that causes inflamma- 



Photos by Theron GoDBOLD/Stars and Stripes 


Staff Sgt. Vincent Sarver, an entomologist at Yokota Air Base in western Tokyo, poses with an Asian giant hornet nest Monday. The 
“murder hornets” have grabbed headlines lately when they were seen in North American for the first time. 


tion and organ failure. 

A few of the civilian pest control workers 
at Yokota have been stung, Sarver added. 

“I’m sure it was horrible,” he said. 

Yokota’s pest control office is home to 
a collection of Asian giant hornet nests, 
including one the size of a beach ball that 
was pulled off a tree branch near a rental 
cabin at Tama Hills Recreation Area, a U.S. 
military resort in Tokyo. Some smaller ones 
have been found near housing on Yokota. 

The hornets typically hang their nests off 
branches, attach them to buildings or co-opt 
holes in trees. Nests can house between 100 
and 500 hornets, Sarver said. 

The insects are active from April and 
most aggressive from August until October, 
when they hibernate, he said. 

“People are likely to be stung when they 
approach within a couple of feet of a nest,” 
he warned. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 



Above: Sarver holds two Asian giant 
hornet carcasses Right: A sign marks the 
entrance to the entomology lab at Yokota 
Air Base. 
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Vet group presses on with online fair for journalism jobs 


By Theron Godbold 

Stars and Stripes 

A fledgling nonprofit dedicated to help¬ 
ing military veterans find work in the news 
media is moving forward with plans for a 
July career fair despite mounting odds in a 
coronavirus economy. 

Military Veterans in Journalism, a non¬ 
profit organization helping veterans find 
their way through the maze of civilian 
journalism jobs, is holding a virtual career 
fair July 1. 

Originally slated as an in-person work¬ 
shop for veterans, the coronavirus out¬ 
break forced the group to scramble for a 
new plan. 

“COVID-19 really threw a wrench in 
everything we had planned for the year,” 
founder and executive director Zack Bad- 
dorf said in an email Thursday, referring 
to the respiratory disease caused by the 
coronavirus. “We’ve had to scramble to 
find different ways to serve our members. 
Since we can’t do in-person events for 
the foreseeable future, we decided to go 


Since we can’t do 
in-person events for the 
foreseeable future, we 
decided to go digital. f 

Zack Baddorf 

Military Veterans in Journalism 


digital.” 

Due to social distancing requirements, 
Military Veterans in Journalism switched 
to a 4-hour Zoom event with breakout 
rooms where applicants can interview 
with representatives from more than 10 
major media outlets, including NBC, NPR, 
the New York Times, Penske Media Corp. 
and the Military Times. 

The career fair comes at an uncertain 
time for veterans looking for work in jour¬ 
nalism. Businesses closed during corona¬ 
virus lockdowns spend next to nothing on 
advertising, which translates to furloughs 
or layoffs for journalists. Roughly 36,000 


news media employees across the U.S. have 
been furloughed, laid off or had their pay 
reduced this year, according to an April 10 
report by the New York Times. 

“The effects of COVID-19 are already 
being framed as an ‘extinction event’ for 
journalism, causing dozens of news outlets 
to collapse around the world. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of newsroom jobs have been lost or 
reshaped by the pandemic,” said an article 
by Julie Posetti and Emily Bell published 
May 13 at niemanlab.org, an industry 
website. 

Consequently, it’s more important than 
ever that veterans take advantage of pro¬ 
grams and events like those Military Vet¬ 
erans in Journalism are holding to network 
and build relationships, Baddorf said. It’s 
always been tough to get media jobs and 
vets need to use every opportunity avail¬ 
able, he added. 

Rich Dolan, the organization’s outreach 
manager, said he found nothing but sup¬ 
port from every news outlet he contacted 
while organizing the career fair. 

“I’m coming off of six years on active 


duty in the U.S. Army,” he said by email. “I 
was an infantry officer, which at face value 
has no journalism-like skills, but like I used 
to tell my soldiers, serving in the infantry 
sets you up for success in any career — as 
long as you know how to sell yourself.” 

In preparation for the virtual career 
fair, Military Veterans in Journalism is 
also hosting a resume webinar June 3 with 
Andy Limpus, senior director of talent ac¬ 
quisition for Penske Media Corp., whose 
publications include Variety and Rolling 
Stone. 

“We invite interested vets to sign up for 
this amazing opportunity to potentially 
land a rewarding job in journalism,” he 
said. 

Veterans can sign up by visiting www. 
mvj.network/events. The deadline to reg¬ 
ister is May 27 for the resume review and 
June 22 for the career fair. Resumes will 
be shared with media employers in ad¬ 
vance of the event and there is no cost to 
join either event. 

godbold.theron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @GodboldTheron 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


Civilian deaths, injuries rise in Afghanistan 

Casualties climb as US troops begin withdrawal ^ 



Afghanistan Defense Ministry 


An Afghan soldier stands by a Humvee in northern Kunduz province on Tuesday. The country’s defense 
ministry said local forces were successful at repelling Taliban advances throughout the night. 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Ci¬ 
vilian casualties in Afghanistan 
rose sharply last month, the Unit¬ 
ed Nations said Tuesday, even 
as U.S. troops begin to withdraw 
under a deal with the Taliban 
meant to bring peace to war- 
weary Afghans. 

Taliban attacks in April killed 
or injured more than 200 civil¬ 
ians, marking a 25% increase 
from the same month last year. 
Government forces were respon¬ 
sible for 170 civilian casualties 
during that time, up nearly 40% 
compared to April 2019, data re¬ 
leased by the U.N. Assistance 
Mission in Afghanistan show. 

Violence has continued to rise 
in May, including the unclaimed 
attack by gunmen on a maternity 
ward at a Kabul hospital, in which 
mothers and newborns were 
killed, UNAMA said. 

Attacks on civilians, health 
care personnel and medical facil¬ 
ities could amount to war crimes, 
it warned as it called for renewed 
efforts to get the Taliban and Af¬ 
ghan government to negotiate 
— a key provision of the Feb. 29 
U.S.-Taliban deal. 

“Parties have committed to 
finding a peaceful solution and 
should protect the lives of all 


Afghans and not jeopardize peo¬ 
ple’s hope for an end to the war,” 
UNAMA head Deborah Lyons 
said in the statement. 

Since the start of April, the Tal¬ 
iban have abducted 15 health care 
workers and Afghan government 
forces have threatened medical 
staff and stolen hospital supplies, 
UNAMA said. 

“Any incidents affecting people, 
places and supplies necessary for 
health care provision can have 
serious and wide-ranging conse¬ 
quences, particularly during the 
COVID-19 crisis,” it said. 

The coronavirus is confirmed 
to have infected around 7,000 
people throughout Afghanistan 
as of Tuesday, and 170 have died 
from related illness, according to 
the Afghan Health Ministry. 

Besides the attack on the ma¬ 
ternity ward, in which 24 people 
died, major incidents in May in¬ 
cluded a suicide attack on a fu¬ 
neral in Nangarhar province, a 
truck bombing in Gardez and an 
airstrike by government forces in 
Balkh, where civilians were being 
forced by the Taliban to destroy 
a road to prevent Afghan troops 
from using it, UNAMA noted. 

Nearly 90 people died in those 
four attacks alone, it said. 

Citing insurgent attacks, Presi¬ 
dent Ashraf Ghani last week 
ordered the military to resume 


offensive operations against the 
Taliban, which had been sus¬ 
pended for over two months in a 
bid to advance peace efforts. 

Government forces have car¬ 
ried out operations in several 
provinces, killing dozens of 
Taliban fighters, officials said 
Tuesday. In northern Kunduz 
province, Afghan troops repelled 
a Taliban advance on the provin¬ 
cial capital, killing 40 fighters, 


provincial police spokesman Hi- 
jratullah Akbari said. 

A small medical clinic was 
damaged in the fighting and sev¬ 
eral people were wounded, said 
Ihsanullah Fazli, the provincial 
health director. 

While the Taliban have not at¬ 
tacked foreign forces since sign¬ 
ing the deal with the U.S., attacks 
by the group against Afghan gov¬ 
ernment forces resumed almost 


immediately. 

Taliban spokesman Zabihul- 
lah Mujahid rejected UNAMA’s 
findings, suggesting that casual¬ 
ties attributed to the group were 
inflated. The Afghan government 
did not immediately respond to a 
request for comment on the re¬ 
port Tuesday. 

Zubair Babakarkhail contributed to this 
report. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 


War: Taliban attacks 
have led to a surge of 
violence this spring 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

said the number is being brought down to 8,600 this 
spring as an initial step in the recent agreement. 

While officials have acknowledged that the war 
has been locked in an extended stalemate and that 
many hard-won battlefield gains have not been 
sustained, Trump’s commentary was unusual for 
a commander in chief. Typically, presidents have 
heaped praise on military efforts, no matter their 
outcome. 

At other moments, Trump has also lauded the 
military effort in Afghanistan, including during 
a surprise Thanksgiving visit last year. Speaking 
to troops at a U.S. airfield outside Kabul, Trump 
praised troops who had deployed to “defend liberty” 
since the start of the war and those who “continue to 
serve heroically to stamp out terrorism and to evis¬ 
cerate the enemies of civilization.” 

It remains unclear how quickly further reduc¬ 
tions will follow if peace talks, already delayed, do 
not begin or progress. Trump, who has spoken about 
his desire to end the war since he was a presiden¬ 
tial candidate, has repeatedly expressed frustration 
about the conflict and the resources it has involved. 

“You can only hold someone’s hand for so long,” 
he said in March, referring to Afghanistan. 

Richard Fontaine, who served as foreign policy 
adviser to the late Republican Sen. John McCain 
and is now CEO of the Center for a New American 
Security, said that “anybody who said we didn’t fight 
to win would have a hard time explaining Obama’s 
surge, when the military unleashed very serious op¬ 
erations again the Taliban.” 



Rahmat Gul/AP 


A cobbler waits for customers in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. President Donald Trump said the U.S. 
only fought to win in Afghanistan in the beginning. 

The Taliban, meanwhile, has continued to dem¬ 
onstrate its resilience, conducting attacks that have 
resulted in a surge in Afghan casualties this spring. 
So far in 2020, four U.S. troops have died in hostile 
action. Last year, almost 20 died. 

U.S. military officials have said that even if a 
peace deal can be reached, a significant counterter¬ 
rorism threat will remain given the presence of al- 
Qaida and Islamic State militants. 

In its editorial, the Wall Street Journal appeared 
to voice concern about a sudden withdrawal order. 

“The Taliban know that President Trump is eager 
to withdraw all U.S. troops from the country, pref¬ 
erably before Election Day in November, so he can 
claim a diplomatic victory,” the editorial read. “But 
that gives the Taliban an incentive to bide their time 
in the hope of goading Mr. Trump to do something 
impulsive.” 

A Pentagon spokesman referred questions about 
the president’s tweet to the White House. The White 
House did not provide a comment. 


Iraq military: Rocket hits 
Green Zone in Baghdad 


Associated Press 

BAGHDAD — A rocket struck 
Baghdad’s heavily fortified Green 
Zone, the seat of Iraq’s govern¬ 
ment, early on Tuesday morning, 
according to an Iraqi military 
statement, the first attack on the 
area since a new prime minister 
was sworn in earlier this month. 

The Katyusha rocket hit an 
empty house, causing minor 
damages. The Green Zone is 
where government buildings and 
foreign embassies are located. A 
preliminary investigation indi¬ 
cated the rocket was launched 
from the nearby Al-Idrisi neigh¬ 
borhood on Palestine Street, the 
statement said. 

An Iraqi official said the rocket 
had struck near the U.S. Embassy, 
without elaborating. The official 


spoke on condition of anonymity 
in line with regulations. 

Previous attacks have frequent¬ 
ly targeted the U.S. presence in 
Iraq, including the embassy and 
Iraqi bases hosting American 
troops. The U.S. has blamed Ka- 
taib Hezbollah, an Iraqi militia 
group backed by Iran, of perpe¬ 
trating the attacks. 

The new administration of 
Prime Minister Mustafa al-Kad- 
himi, who came to power ear¬ 
lier this month, is preparing for a 
strategic dialogue with Washing¬ 
ton, expected to take place next 
month. The talks will touch on se¬ 
curity and economic cooperation 
between both countries. 

The issue of militias acting 
outside of state control is also ex¬ 
pected to be on the agenda. 
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MILITARY _ 

Beer rating app could pose security threat 



Garrett L. Dipuma/U.S. Army National Guard 

A bottle of Red River Brewing Company’s Fear the Dark sits on the brewery bar in Shreveport, La. 


By Chad Garland 

Stars and Stripes 

Tapping into a beer rating app 
allowed researchers to track mili¬ 
tary and intelligence personnel, 
including some who checked in at 
a military base that hosts a CIA 
training facility known as “the 
farm.” 

Users of Untappd, a smart¬ 
phone app for beer lovers, also 
posted photos that showed debit 
cards, military ID cards, loca¬ 
tions of fighter jets and possibly 
sensitive military documents, the 
open-source research and inves¬ 
tigative journalism group Bell- 
ingcat reported Monday. 

The app encourages users to log 
what they’re drinking and where, 
and lets them rate their favorite 
sudsy drinks and discover new 
ones. Using their phone’s geoloca¬ 
tion, they can check in to drinking 
establishments or discover other 
nearby bars and restaurants. 

But with some creativity and 
“a little bit of digging,” those 
interested in snooping can use 
those same features to discover 
military posts and other sensitive 
sites, as well as the people who 
frequent them. 

“Examples of users that can 
be tracked this way include a 
U.S. drone pilot, along with a list 
of both domestic and overseas 
military bases he has visited, a 
naval officer, who checked in at 
the beach next to [Guantanamo 
Bay’s] detention center as well 
as several times at the Penta¬ 
gon, and a senior intelligence of¬ 
ficer with over seven thousand 


check-ins, domestic and abroad,” 
wrote Foeke Postma, a Bellingcat 
researcher and trainer who au¬ 
thored the report. “Cross-refer¬ 
encing these check-ins with other 
social media makes it easy to find 
these individuals’ homes.” 

Untappd shows nearly 600 
unique visitors on its Ramstein 
Air Base page who have rated 
more than 2,600 beers — not in¬ 
cluding other establishments on 
base that have their own pages. 

One user highlighted in the re¬ 
port checked in at the Duck and 


Cover bar at the U.S. Embassy in 
Kabul and the NATO coalition’s 
military headquarters in the Af¬ 
ghan capital. 

Another user checked in three 
times at Camp Peary, the CIA’s 
covert training facility in Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Va. The user posted 
photos showing features of the 
base that could be matched to a 
satellite image for geolocation. 

The Defense Department pro¬ 
vides broad social media guid¬ 
ance to its personnel but does 
not generally focus it on specific 


platforms or applications, said 
Lt. Col. Uriah Orland, a Pentagon 
spokesman. 

“Social media platforms pose 
numerous threats to DoD person¬ 
nel due to the collection and ag¬ 
gregation of location and personal 
information, in addition to infor¬ 
mation posted by social media 
users,” Orland said via email. 

Bellingcat found in earlier re¬ 
search that military users were 
unwittingly sharing potentially 
sensitive location data through 
fitness apps, leading the Penta¬ 


gon to restrict their use in opera¬ 
tional areas. 

“Untappd differs in three cru¬ 
cial ways,” Postma wrote. “It has 
decent privacy settings, as pro¬ 
files can be set to ‘private’ easily. 
Users have to consciously select 
locations they check in to. Most 
importantly, private residences 
are not registered unless a user 
has added their own home.” 

The fitness app report was not 
published until the company that 
operates the app had made the 
data inaccessible and changed its 
privacy standards, Postma wrote. 
With the beer app, the “onus is on 
the user” to protect their data, he 
wrote. 

But, as might be expected with 
an app built around alcohol con¬ 
sumption, users may not be exer¬ 
cising their best judgment while 
posting, the research found. 

Photos posted on Untappd 
“tend to focus a bit more on ta¬ 
bles or desks where users place 
the bottle, and ... might be taken 
by slightly inebriated users a bit 
more often,” Postma wrote. 

Some uploaded photos showed 
a debit card with its numbers vis¬ 
ible, plane tickets and military 
hardware. 

At least one showed “documents 
on military matters, clearly not 
meant for public consumption,” 
Postma wrote. They were pub¬ 
lished in the report but covered 
with red boxes and the words 
“YIKES” and “Don’t upload this 
stuff.” 

garland.chad@stripes.com 
Twitter: @chadgarland 


Destroyer USS Roosevelt brings upgraded missile defense to Rota 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

STUTTGART, Germany — 
The destroyer USS Roosevelt has 
arrived at its new homeport in 
Rota, Spain, bringing with it en¬ 
hanced missile defense capabili¬ 
ties and the ability to embark two 
helicopters, the U.S. Navy said. 

The destroyer came to Rota on 
Saturday after taking part in an 
exercise earlier this month that 
involved U.S. surface ships ma¬ 
neuvering in the Barents Sea for 
the first time since the Cold War. 

The drills in the waterway 
north of Finland and Russia were 
part of a Navy effort to bolster its 
presence in the broader Arctic 
region, where Russia has invested 
heavily in recent years and China 
has also declared itself a power 
with economic interests. 

The ship’s arrival in Rota 
“enhances our combined com¬ 
mitment to a stable and secure 
Europe, and further reinforces 
our ironclad commitment to our 
allies and partners,” U.S. 6th 
Fleet commander Vice Adm. Lisa 
Franchetti said in a statement. 

The Navy’s Rota-based de¬ 
stroyers form part of the U.S.’s 
European missile defense shield, 
along with U.S. ground-based 
systems stationed in Romania 


and planned for Poland. 

The Roosevelt brings with it the 
“most modern combat systems 
upgrade,” the Aegis Baseline 9 
ballistic missile defense system, 
the Naples, Italy-based 6th Fleet 
said. 

Upgrades to weapons, sensors 
and launching systems “vastly in¬ 
crease the sea-based BMD force 
structure” for NATO’s missile de¬ 
fense network, 6th Fleet said. 

The Roosevelt, formerly home- 
ported at Mayport, Fla., is also the 
first destroyer in Rota able to de¬ 
ploy with two embarked MH-60R 
Sea Hawk helicopters. Having 
MH-60Rs on board boosts anti¬ 
submarine and surface warfare 
capabilities, Lt. Cmdr. Benjamin 
T. Harris, an air operations offi¬ 
cer, said in a statement. 

Not to be mistaken for the air¬ 
craft carrier USS Theodore Roos¬ 
evelt, which has been docked in 
Guam for weeks after a corona- 
virus outbreak, the destroyer is 
named after President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his wife, Elea¬ 
nor. It is replacing the USS Car¬ 
ney, which had been in Rota since 
2015 and will head to Mayport, 
as part of a Navy plan to gradu¬ 
ally rotate the four Rota-based 
destroyers. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Katie Cox/U.S. Navy 


The destroyer USS Roosevelt returns to Naval Station Rota, Spain, on Saturday. It is replacing the USS 
Carney, which is heading to Mayport, Fla. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK 



Photos by Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 


Above: A short line forms at the entrance to the Aviano base 
exchange Tuesday. Below: Exchange employees Tiziana Mantovani, 
left, and Agnese Ciwis stock the Aviano store. As Italy eased virus 
restrictions, facilities at Aviano began to reopen. 



Aviano starts to reopen 


COVID-19 numbers by military services 

Figures are refined as Joint Staff Crisis Management Team receives 
updated reporting. These numbers reflect data as of May 19. 

2,400- 



Nog a AMi-RAV/Stars and Stripes 


Most services could 
resume within a week 

By Kent Harris 

Stars and Stripes 

AVIANO AIR BASE, Italy — 
The 31st Fighter Wing has begun 
to reopen or expand services shut 
down by coronavirus restrictions, 
a day after new Italian national 
and regional decrees went into 
effect. 

Almost all base facilities except 
for schools and child care centers 
could be open within about a week, 
officials announced at a town hall 
meeting Monday on Facebook. 

This means airmen and their 
families will soon be able to use 
restaurants, the fitness center, 
the bowling alley and library 
— all shut down since Italy began 
imposing restrictions in late 
February. 

Off base, families are now able 
to travel anywhere in the Friuli 
Venezia-Giulia region without 
paperwork. Gatherings up to 10 
people are now allowed. Masks 
and social distancing are still 
required. 

“While we’ve got some more 
freedoms, COVID-19 is still 
here,” Lt. Col. Matthew Lund, the 
wing staff judge advocate, said at 
the town hall meeting. 

An Italian decree easing travel 
restrictions and reopening most 
businesses and services went into 
effect Monday. More restrictions 
are expected to be lifted June 3 
depending on regional conditions. 

Aviano will adhere to Italian 
rules, or follow guidance issued 
by the Defense Department or 
Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. 


SOURCE: Department of Defense 

“Whichever is stricter is the one 
we’ll be following,” base spokes¬ 
woman Mqj. Sarah Babcock said 
Tuesday. Many base personnel 
will continue to work from home, 
she added. 

The decision at rural Aviano to 
start reopening facilities stands 
in contrast to U.S. Army Garri¬ 
son Italy, located about 90 miles 
southwest in the city of Vicenza. 

Maj. Gen. Roger Cloutier, the 
U.S. Army Africa commander and 
senior officer at the garrison, said 
Friday that travel restrictions and 
curfews for off-duty soldiers will 
largely remain until the command 
sees indicators that lessening 
restrictions is warranted. Many 
base services also remain closed, 
though they can apply to reopen 
through command channels. 


The Veneto region, which in¬ 
cludes Vicenza, registered 18,950 
positive coronavirus cases and 
1,803 deaths through Monday, 
according to the Italian Health 
Ministry. 

Friuli has had 3,198 cases and 
320 deaths. It also reported 81 
people currently hospitalized with 
the virus and only three in inten¬ 
sive care, while Veneto reported 
263 hospitalized and 22 in ICUs. 

Further to the south, Naval 
Support Activity Naples is plan¬ 
ning to reopen facilities “using a 
slow and managed approach that 
takes into account any changes in 
host-nation and regional govern¬ 
ment policies,” spokeswoman Lt. 
Jamie Moroney said. “We might 
not change as fast as our Italian 
partners are, but we will get to the 


same place working as a team.” 

Campania, the region where 
Naples is located, had 4,695 
cases through Monday, with 399 
deaths. 

Officials at Aviano cautioned 
that it would still take days to 
make changes at some facilities, 
such as the barbershop, before 
they reopen. 

“With these increased freedoms 
come increased responsibilities 
by each of us,” said Col. Richard 


Woodruff, commander of the 31st 
Medical Group. “Please continue 
to practice good physical distanc¬ 
ing. Please continue to practice 
good hand hygiene. And please 
continue to wear your mask. 

“It’s critical that we protect 
ourselves from each other and 
that we protect others from our¬ 
selves,” he said. 

harris.kent@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Kharris4Stripes 


Iwakuni asks workers to keep kids home from school 


By James Bolinger 

Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STATION 
IWAKUNI, Japan — Some Japanese chil¬ 
dren whose parents work on the air station 
are staying home from local schools at the 
request of Marine Corps authorities trying 
to stem the spread of coronavirus. 

The Mainichi, a Japanese newspaper, 
Tuesday reported 55 children whose par¬ 
ents have a connection with the air station 
were absent from Iwakuni public schools 
Friday. 


Elementary and junior high schools in 
Yamaguchi prefecture in western Japan, 
where MCAS Iwakuni is located, reopened 
May 7. Schools in Japan closed due to coro¬ 
navirus concerns in early March. 

The base commander, Col. Lance Lewis, 
in March required all personnel subject to 
the status of forces agreement with Japan, 
or SOFA, to keep their children home from 
local schools. 

However, he could not order Japanese 
civilian employees not subject to SOFA 
to keep their children out of local schools. 


Instead, those employees were asked to do 
so to curb the virus’ spread, base spokes¬ 
man 1st Lt. Phillip Parker said in an email 
Tuesday. 

Because parents who send their children 
to school are not allowed to travel to their 
jobs on base, they have been offered other 
options, including telework or paid admin¬ 
istrative leave, Parker said. 

The Iwakuni school board assured base 
authorities that children who stay home 
from school at Lewis’ request will not be 
penalized, Parker said. 


Although the Defense Department runs 
its own school system overseas, some U.S. 
service members and Defense Department 
civilian employees also send their children 
to Japanese schools. The number of U.S. 
students absent from local Japanese schools 
was unavailable Tuesday. 

Defense Department schools in Japan, in¬ 
cluding those at Iwakuni, are closed for the 
remainder of the school year and their stu¬ 
dents are continuing their studies online. 

bolinger.james@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


VA virus deaths top 1,000 as some hospitals offer in-person care 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The number of 
known deaths from the coronavirus among 
Department of Veterans Affairs patients 
exceeded 1,000 on Monday. 

The department, which operates more 
than 150 hospitals across the country, re¬ 
ported its first coronavirus death March 
14. Since then, at least 1,011 patients have 


died of the virus, the VA reported Monday. 
The death toll grew 16% in the past week. 

The count includes veterans who’ve died 
at VA hospitals, as well as some VA patients 
who died at community hospitals or at 
home. It’s not a complete accounting of vet¬ 
eran deaths and doesn’t include deaths at 
state-run veterans homes, many of which 
have experienced outbreaks of the virus. 

While the death toll continues to rise, 
the number of active coronavirus cases 


at the VA has decreased steadily in recent 
weeks. The VA reported 12,246 total cases 
Monday, and 2,033 of those patients were 
still sick with the virus. More than 9,000 
patients have recovered, the VA said. 

VA Secretary Robert Wilkie announced 
Monday that 20 facilities would begin to 
offer health services unrelated to the coro¬ 
navirus. To help prevent the spread of the 
virus and to free bed space for coronavirus 
patients, the VA has postponed all elective 


surgeries and encouraged people to use 
telehealth for the past two months. 

Now, 20 sites will reintroduce in-person 
services, Wilkie said. Based on how the 
reopening goes at those sites, the depart¬ 
ment will begin to open more. It was un¬ 
clear Monday how the sites were chosen. 
None of the locations were among the most 
affected by the virus. 

Wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 
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Citing pandemic’s cost, 
House liberals demand 
military spending cuts 



Deonte Rowell/U.S. Army 


Army Brig. Gen. James Smith, commander for the 3rd Expeditionary Sustainment Command deployed 
from Fort Bragg, N.C., administers the oath of reenlistment to Staff Sgt. Alfredo Hernandez, right, in 
New York’s Times Square on April 15. The Army has exceeded its retention goal for fiscal year 2020. 

Plans: Hundreds sign up for 
Army program to delay departure 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

and a historic economic down¬ 
turn grip the nation, the military 
— with its job security, steady 
paycheck and benefits — is look¬ 
ing much more appealing. 

“Everything from elementary 
schools to universities is closing 
down and there’s no saying how 
it’s going to go when the fall se¬ 
mester opens,” said Gozikowski, 
adding that he’s hoping schools 
start opening up for spring se¬ 
mester. “This is like a safety net. 
I have a source of income and I’ll 
be able to continue working.” 

Gozikowski, who is from Cher¬ 
ry Hill, N.J., and is serving at 
Fort Hood, Texas, is one of hun¬ 
dreds of service members who 
are taking advantage of newly 
developed, short-term extensions 
being offered by the military. 

As of last week, the Army had 
already exceeded its retention 
goal of 50,000 soldiers for the fis¬ 
cal year ending in September, re¬ 
enlisting more than 52,000 so far. 
And the other services have also 
met or are closer than planned 
to their target numbers. The in¬ 
flux of people reenlisting will 
offset any shortfalls in recruit¬ 
ing, which has been hampered by 
the outbreak. And that will help 
the services meet their total re¬ 
quired troop levels for the end of 
the year. 

“We’re hiring,” said Army Sec¬ 
retary Ryan McCarthy. “Like 
anything, market dynamics come 
into effect and people will see 
where the opportunities lie.” 

Sgt. Maj. Stuart Morgan, the 
senior Army career counselor, 
said Gozikowski was able to take 
advantage of a new program de¬ 
signed to help soldiers who were 
planning to leave this year but are 
now worried and reconsidering 


their options. The program allows 
them to delay their departure for 
up to 11 months to get them past 
the peak coronavirus period. By 
early last week, he said, 745 sol¬ 
diers had signed up. 

“What we’re seeing this year, 
which is directly related to 
COVID, is we do have a popula¬ 
tion of soldiers that what they 
were expecting at the end of 
transition has suddenly disap¬ 
peared,” Morgan said. “And now 
you have a soldier that is trying 
to go through a transition period 
that is now facing uncertainty on 
the outside.” 

The Air Force is already ex¬ 
pecting to fall short of its recruit¬ 
ing goal by as much as 5,800 as 
a result of the virus. And that 
gap, the Air Force said, could be 
filled by service members who 
decide to reenlist or extend their 
service. 

So far, the number of Air Force 
personnel who have withdrawn 
their requests to leave the ser¬ 
vice or have asked to extend their 
enlistment is 700 more than last 
year at this time, including 230 
pilots and medical staff. 

For one pilot, the opportunity 
to make that sudden change of 
course was a relief. In discussing 
his plans, he asked that his name 
not be used to preserve any fu¬ 
ture employment options. 

Nearly two months ago, he was 
in Miami taking an airline certi¬ 
fication course and getting ready 
for his next career. For months, 
he and his fellow pilots at Scott 
Air Force Base, Ill., had been 
talking about which airlines were 
hiring. 

“Everybody was getting out,” 
the 10-year transport aircraft 
pilot said in an interview from 
the air base. “The conversations 
were like, oh, who got picked up 


by Southwest, who got picked 
up by American, who got picked 
up by Delta. And then the whole 
coronavirus thing started to play 
its course.” 

Suddenly, he said, “the discus¬ 
sions are more like, what are we 
gonna do now?“ 

The pilot said he was worried 
about the uncertainty. Even if he 
got a job, it might only be tempo¬ 
rary, if the economic downturn 
continued. 

“I need stability in my life. 
There’s no steady income on the 
outside, or guaranteed income 
either,” said the pilot, adding that 
in the military, he’s guaranteed 
a job. “While other people are 
getting laid off and not working, 
we’re still collecting a paycheck 
and going to work.” 

Retention is also on the rise 
in the Marine Corps. Currently 
there are about 183,000 Marines, 
and the goal for the end of the 
fiscal year is about 184,600. The 
Corps has nearly reached its re¬ 
tention goal of about 12,600 for 
the fiscal year, with only about 
100 or so to get by the end of Sep¬ 
tember. The Navy was not able to 
provide retention numbers. 

In addition, Marines who were 
planning to leave the service are 
being allowed to extend their en¬ 
listments by a few months, to get 
past the initial COVID crisis, or 
by a year or two. 

Mqj. Craig Thomas, a Marine 
Corps spokesman, said virus-re¬ 
lated restrictions on recruiting 
and shipping new Marines to 
initial training will likely mean 
the service won’t meet its goal 
for total force size this year. He 
added, however, that while it is 
too early to tell if the bad economy 
will further boost retention, the 
enlistment extensions could make 
up for the recruiting shortfalls. 


By Mike DeBonis 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Twenty- 
nine of the House’s most liberal 
Democratic members called 
Tuesday for the yearly national 
defense authorization bill to cut 
military spending — a declara¬ 
tion, they said, that is meant to 
focus federal resources on the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

The demand, however, stands 
to greatly complicate the Demo- 
cratic-controlled House’s ability 
to advance the National Defense 
Authorization Act, one of the most 
consequential must-pass bills that 
Congress assembles each year. It 
is likely to generate objections 
from Republicans and more mod¬ 
erate Democrats alike - and cre¬ 
ate headaches for Speaker Nancy 
Pelosi, D-Calif., and her leader¬ 
ship team. 

The signers are almost all 
members of the Congressional 
Progressive Caucus, including 
lead authors Reps. Barbara Lee, 
D-Calif., and Mark Pocan, D- 
Wis., who have long called for 
lower levels of Pentagon spending 
to free more resources for domes¬ 
tic spending. But the pandemic, 
they argue, presents a new im¬ 
perative for defense cuts. 

“Right now, the coronavirus 
is our greatest adversary,” said 
a draft of the letter circulated to 
House offices and obtained by 
The Washington Post. “We must 
remain focused on combating the 
coronavirus and not on increasing 
military spending that already 
outpaces the next 10 closest na¬ 
tions combined ... At some point, 
spending more than every other 
nation on Earth must be enough.” 

The letter is addressed to 
House Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee Chairman Adam Smith, D- 
Wash., and Rep. Mac Thornberry, 
R-Texas, the panel’s top Republi¬ 
can, and it comes as the commit¬ 
tee launches the annual process 
of assembling the defense bill and 
forwarding it to the House floor. 

The liberal demands come less 
than six months after the last 
NDAA passed following an un¬ 
usually partisan and contentious 
process that saw several Demo¬ 
cratic priorities championed by 
Congressional Progressive Cau¬ 
cus members dropped from the 
final bill. 

Pocan said in an interview that 
the left wing of the Democratic 
caucus was likely now less will¬ 
ing to tolerate a higher level of 
Pentagon spending in return for 
policy sweeteners knowing they 
were likely to be bargained away 
in negotiations with Senate Re¬ 
publicans and the White House. 

“Now we’ve been through that. 
We know that probably a prom¬ 
ise like that is not going to hap¬ 
pen again,” he said, arguing that 
the pandemic makes the liberal 
argument against rising defense 
spending more salient than ever. 

“It’s the most valid contrast I 
think you could ever have to de¬ 
fend,” Pocan added. “What re¬ 


ally defends our country right 
now is spending money with the 
[Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention], with state and local 
governments, for providing the 
testing, the personal protection 
equipment, for all the things that 
people know really protect their 
family, and I think it’s a good 
sharp contrast to make.” 

With 29 signatures, the letter 
carries an implicit ultimatum: 

Should Dem¬ 
ocratic lead¬ 
ers move 
forward with 
an outsize 
defense bill, 
they will 
need to do so 
with Repub¬ 
lican votes. 
The signers 
could to- 

Ocasio-Cortez gether block 
the bill from 
passage if the GOP unites against 
Democrats, as it did last year. 

Meanwhile, negotiating with 
Republican lawmakers — who 
have made increasing defense 
spending a top priority under 
President Donald Trump — 
stands to alienate the mainstream 
of the Democratic caucus, who 
are likely to insist on measures 
restricting the Trump adminis¬ 
tration even if they are willing to 
stomach a higher spending level. 

Among the signers are the 
four members of the House’s 
hard-left “squad” — Reps. Al¬ 
exandria Ocasio-Cortez, D-N.Y.; 
Ilhan Omar, D-Minn.; Ayanna 
Pressley, D-Mass.; and Rashida 
Tlaib, D-Mich. But they also in¬ 
clude senior House members 
such as Rules Committee Chair¬ 
man Jim McGovern, D-Mass.; 
Transportation and Infrastruc¬ 
ture Committee Chairman Peter 
DeFazio, D-Ore.; Small Business 
Committee Chairwoman Nydia 
Velazquez, D-N.Y.; and Natural 
Resources Committee Chair¬ 
man Raul Grijalva, D-Ariz. One, 
Rep. Ro Khanna, D-Calif., is a 
member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Under the Trump administra¬ 
tion the military budget has risen 
roughly 20% as Democrats have 
traded Pentagon spending in¬ 
creases to secure matching hikes 
in domestic spending. 

Last year’s House-passed bill 
garnered broad liberal support 
due to the inclusion of several 
policy provisions favored by the 
party’s left, such as ending U.S. 
military support for Saudi in¬ 
volvement in Yemen, requiring 
a congressional authorization 
for any military action targeting 
Iran, reversing Trump’s ban on 
transgender military service, and 
restricting the Trump adminis¬ 
tration’s ability to transfer funds 
to border wall construction. 

The final bill negotiated with 
the Senate dropped all of those 
provisions, and while it ultimately 
included paid parental leave for 
all federal workers, it left many 
liberals fuming. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Global worries as cases 
spike in some countries 



Dmitri Lovetsky/AP 


A family wearing face masks to protect against coronavirus walk in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, on Tuesday. Russia has continued to see a steady rise of new infections. 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Coronavirus cases are 
spiking from India to South Africa and 
Mexico in a clear indication the pandemic 
is far from over, while Russia and Brazil 
now sit behind only the United States in the 
number of reported infections. 

The surges come as much of Asia, Eu¬ 
rope and scores of U.S. states have been 
easing lockdowns to restart their econo¬ 
mies as new infections wane. U.S. auto¬ 
workers, French teachers and Thai mall 
workers are among hundreds of thousands 
of employees back at work with new safety 
precautions. 

Russia reported a steady rise in new in¬ 
fections Tuesday, and new hot spots have 
emerged across the nation of about 147 mil¬ 
lion. Russia registered nearly 9,300 new 
cases in the last 24 hours, bringing the total 
to almost 300,000 infections, about half of 
them in Moscow. Authorities say over 2,800 
people with COVID-19 have died in Russia, 
a figure some say is surely higher. 

Some experts argue Russian authorities 
have been listing chronic illnesses as the 
cause of death for many who tested positive 
for the virus. Officials angrily deny manip¬ 
ulating statistics, saying Russia’s low death 
toll reflects early preventive measures and 
broad screening. Nearly 7.4 million tests 
have been conducted. 


In Russia’s second-largest city of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, a virus hot spot, all burials now 
must be with closed coffins as a precau¬ 
tion, irrespective of the cause of death. 
Previously the measure applied only to 
COVID-19 deaths. 

Russia’s caseload is second only to that 
of the U.S., which has seen 1.5 million 
infections and over 90,000 deaths. The 
country’s prime minister, Mikhail Mishus- 
tin, resumed work Tuesday after a bout of 
coronavirus. 

Cases are still rising across Africa, where 
all 54 nations have seen confirmed infec¬ 
tions for a total of over 88,000 cases and 
2,800 deaths, according to the Africa Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention. 

South Africa has the highest number of 
cases at over 16,400 and nearly 290 deaths. 
Infections have increased dramatically in 
Cape Town and the surrounding Western 
Cape province, which now accounts for 
61% of South Africa’s total. 

Latin America has seen more than 
480,000 confirmed coronavirus cases and 
about 31,000 dead. The highest number 
of cases is in Brazil, which became the 
world’s third worst-hit county Monday 
with more than 250,000 infections despite 
limited testing. Hospital officials reported 
that more than 85% of intensive care beds 
are occupied in the states of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. 


Some countries have seen encouraging 
signs reverse: Iran reported a steady drop 
in new infections through April, only to see 
them rise again in May. 

In Russia, President Vladimir Putin has 
declared that a partial economic shutdown 
imposed in late March helped slow the out¬ 
break and prevented the nation’s health 
care system from being overwhelmed. 
A week ago, he ended the nationwide 
lockdown. 

In India, coronavirus cases surged past 
100,000, and infections are rising in the 
home states of migrant workers who fled 
cities and towns during a nationwide lock- 
down when they lost their jobs. 

In Latin America, intensive care units in 


the Chilean capital of Santiago have been 
beyond 90% capacity for days, and officials 
warned that intensive care staff members 
are reaching their limits. 

“They can’t keep going forever, no mat¬ 
ter how many beds or ventilators there 
are,” said Claudio Castillo, a professor of 
public policy and health at the University 
of Santiago. 

In Europe and in the United States, 
which has seen 36 million Americans file 
for unemployment, economic concerns 
dominated the political landscape. 

Unemployment claims in Britain jumped 
69% in April, the government reported 
Tuesday. European car sales collapsed by 
an unprecedented 76% last month. 
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Brighten your day! 

Read letters from kids to 
deployed servicemembers and their 
heartwarming responses. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK _ 

Concerns as states share data with police 



By Kimberlee Kruesi 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Public 
health officials in at least two- 
thirds of U.S. states are shar¬ 
ing the addresses of people who 
have the coronavirus with first 
responders. Supporters say the 
measure is designed to protect 
those on the front line, but it’s 
sparked concerns of profiling in 
minority communities already 
mistrustful of law enforcement. 

An Associated Press review of 
those states found that at least 10 
states also share the names of ev¬ 
eryone who tests positive. 

Sharing the information does 
not violate medical privacy laws, 
under guidance issued by the 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. Law enforce¬ 
ment officials say the information 
helps them take extra precautions 
to avoid contracting and spread¬ 
ing the coronavirus. 

But civil liberty and commu¬ 
nity activists have expressed 
concerns of potential profiling in 
African-American and Hispanic 
communities that already have 
an uneasy relationship with law 
enforcement. Some envision the 
data being forwarded to immi¬ 
gration officials. 

In Tennessee, the issue has 
sparked criticism from both Re¬ 
publican and Democratic law¬ 
makers who only became aware 
of the data sharing earlier this 
month. 

“The information could actu¬ 
ally have a ‘chilling effect’ that 
keeps those already distrustful 
of the government from taking 
the COVID-19 test and possibly 
accelerate the spread of the dis¬ 
ease,” the Tennessee Black Cau¬ 
cus said in a statement earlier 
this month. 

Many members of minority 
communities are employed in in¬ 
dustries that require them to 
show up to work every day, mak¬ 


ing them more susceptible to the 
virus — and most in need of the 
test. 

The AP review shows that 
public health officials in at least 
35 states share the addresses of 
those who have tested positive 
for the coronavirus — provided 
by the state or local health de¬ 
partments to emergency dispatch 
centers that request it. In at least 
10 of those states, health agencies 
also share their names: Colorado, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and 
Tennessee. Wisconsin did so 
briefly but stopped earlier this 
month. 

Thomas Saenz, president of the 
Mexican American Legal De¬ 


fense and Educational Fund, said 
law enforcement agencies should 
explain why they are collecting 
names or addresses and assure 
minority communities that the 
information won’t be turned over 
to the federal government. He 
noted the Trump administration’s 
demands that local governments 
cooperate with immigration au¬ 
thorities as a concern. 

“We should question why the 
information needs to be provid¬ 
ed to law enforcement, whether 
there is that danger of misuse,” 
Saenz said. 

Law enforcement officials note 
they have long been entrusted 
with confidential information 
— such as Social Security num¬ 
bers and criminal history. The 


COVID-19 information is just a 
continuation of that trend. 

According to the national Fra¬ 
ternal Order of Police, more than 
100 police officers in the United 
States have died from the corona¬ 
virus. Hundreds more have test¬ 
ed positive, resulting in staffing 
crunches. 

“Many agencies before hav¬ 
ing this information had officers 
down, and now they’ve been able 
to keep that to a minimum,” said 
Maggi Duncan, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Tennessee Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

Critics wonder why first re¬ 
sponders don’t just take precau¬ 
tions with everyone, given that so 
many people with the virus are 
asymptomatic or present mild 


Many agencies 
before having this 
information had 
officers down, and 
now they’ve been 
able to keep that to 
a minimum, f 

Maggi Duncan 

executive director, Tennessee 
Association of Chiefs of Police 


symptoms. Wearing personal 
protective equipment only in 
those cases of confirmed illness 
is unlikely to guarantee their pro¬ 
tection, they argue. 

In Ohio, Health Director Dr. 
Amy Acton issued an order April 
24 requiring local health depart¬ 
ments to provide emergency 
dispatchers the names and ad¬ 
dresses of people within their 
jurisdictions who tested posi¬ 
tive for COVID-19. Yet the order 
also stated that first respond¬ 
ers should assume anyone they 
come into contact with may have 
COVID-19. That portion of the 
order puzzles the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

“If that is a best or recommend¬ 
ed practice, then why the need or 
desire to share this specific in¬ 
formation with first responders?” 
said Gary Daniels, chief lobbyist 
for the ACLU’s Ohio chapter. 

Duncan said having the infor¬ 
mation beforehand is valuable 
because it allows officers “to do 
their jobs better and safer.” 

To use the data, officers aren’t 
handed a physical list of COVID- 
19 patients. Instead, addresses 
and names are flagged in com¬ 
puter systems so that dispatchers 
can relay the information to offi¬ 
cers responding to a call. 


Despite risks, Trump says he’s taking hydroxychloroquine 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House hurried Tuesday to de¬ 
fend President Donald Trump’s 
decision to take a malaria drug to 
protect against the coronavirus, 
despite warnings from his own 
government that it should only be 
administered for COVID-19 in a 
hospital or research setting due 
to potentially fatal side effects. 

Trump told reporters a day 
earlier that he has been taking 
the drug, hydroxychloroquine, 
and a zinc supplement daily “for 
about a week and a half now,“ 
after two White House staffers 
tested positive for the corona¬ 
virus. Trump has spent months 
pushing hydroxychloroquine 
as a potential cure or preven¬ 
tive drug for COVID-19 against 
the cautionary advice of many 
of his administration’s top medi¬ 
cal professionals. The drug has 
the potential to cause significant 


side effects in some patients and 
has not been shown to combat the 
new coronavirus. 

Amid concerns from some pub¬ 
lic health experts that Trump’s 
example could send more people 
to misuse the drug, White House 
press secretary Rayleigh McEna- 
ny said Tuesday that “tens of mil¬ 
lions of people around the world 
have used this drug for other pur¬ 
poses,” including malaria prophy¬ 
laxis. She emphasized that “any 
use of hydroxychloroquine has to 
be in consultation with your doc¬ 
tor. You have to have a prescrip¬ 
tion. That’s the way it must be 
done.” 

The drug is also prescribed for 
some lupus and arthritis patients. 

At the White House, Trump 
said his doctor did not recom¬ 
mend hydroxychloroquine to 
him, but that he requested it from 
the White House physician. 

“I started taking it, because I 


think it’s good," Trump said. “I’ve 
heard a lot of good stories.” 

The White House physician, 
Dr. Sean Conley, said in a state¬ 
ment released through the press 
office that, after “numerous dis¬ 
cussions” with Trump about the 
evidence for and against using 
hydroxychloroquine, “we con¬ 
cluded the potential benefit from 
treatment outweighed the rela¬ 
tive risks.” 

The Food and Drug Adminis¬ 
tration warned health profession¬ 
als last month that the drug should 
not be used to treat COVID-19 
outside of hospital or research 
settings, due to sometimes fatal 
side effects. Regulators issued the 
alert for the drug, in part, based 
on increased reports of danger¬ 
ous side effects made to U.S. poi¬ 
son control centers. 

Trump dismissed reports of 
side effects, saying, “All I can tell 
you is, so far I seem to be OK.” 


Evan Vucci/AP 

President Donald Trump tells reporters that he is taking zinc and 
hydroxychloroquine during a meeting with restaurant industry 
executives about the coronavirus at the White House on Monday. 
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VIRUS OUTBREAK ROUNDUP 

Regulators sat on 
complaint as plant 
outbreak grew l 



Katie Kirby, Revolution Event Design & Production/AP 


In this image made from video provided by Revolution Event Design & Production, “bumper tables,” 
created by the company and designed to allow people to practice social distancing while eating and 
talking, are debuted at Fish Tales, a restaurant in Ocean City, Md. 


Associated Press 

IOWA CITY, Iowa — Safety 
regulators declined to inspect 
an Iowa pork plant despite a 
complaint alleging that workers 
were exposed to the coronavirus 
in crowded conditions — a deci¬ 
sion that critics said allowed a 
burgeoning outbreak to grow 
unabated. 

The April 11 complaint to the 
Iowa Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration said that 
employees at the Tyson Foods 
processing plant in Perry, Iowa, 
were spreading the virus as 
they worked “elbow to elbow.” 
The complaint alleged that so¬ 
cial distancing was near impos¬ 
sible in production areas and the 
cafeteria. 

Workers and regulators had 
reason to be alarmed. The Tyson 
plant in Columbus Junction was 
idled days earlier due to an out¬ 
break that infected hundreds of 
workers, and it had been rerout¬ 
ing hogs to Perry for slaughter. 
Other meat plants nationwide 
were reporting outbreaks and 
closures. 

But Iowa OSHA took nine days 
to seek a response from Tyson, 
and it was eight more days before 
it heard back, according to docu¬ 
ments obtained by The Associated 
Press under the open records law. 
The agency determined April 28 
that Tyson’s voluntary efforts 
were “satisfactory” and closed 
the case without an inspection. 

Alabama 

GULF SHORES — Large 
crowds have returned to Alabama 
beaches as the state loosened re¬ 
strictions on restaurants and so¬ 
cial gatherings. 

WKRG-TV reported that beach¬ 
es are seeing sizable crowds. Ala¬ 
bama beaches opened this month 
after being closed for six weeks. 
The state last week allowed res¬ 
taurants to reopen dining rooms 
if social distancing measures 
were being followed. 

Lulu’s restaurant, the mas¬ 
sive beach restaurant owned by 
Jimmy Buffett’s sister, seated 
more than 100 guests in the first 
30 minutes, WKRG reported. 

California 

SAN DIEGO — California’s 
second-largest county wants to 
run through the door opened by 
Gov. Gavin Newsom to allow fast¬ 
er reopening of the state’s econo¬ 
my and might offer itself as a test 
of whether to go even farther. 

San Diego County supervisors 
were scheduled to vote Tuesday 
on a detailed proposal for mov¬ 
ing deeper into phase two of 
Newsom’s four-stage reopening, 
which would include allowing 


diners in restaurants. 

Some restaurants could reopen 
Wednesday “if we get the green 
light” from the governor, Super¬ 
visor Dianne Jacob said. 

Supervisors will also discuss 
seeking permission to start a pilot 
program that “inches” into phase 
three, including reopening bar¬ 
bershops and hair salons, Jacob 
said. 

A few rural Northern Califor¬ 
nia counties with few coronavi¬ 
rus cases have defied Newsom’s 
March stay-at-home order and 
reopened salons and restaurants, 
but San Diego County officials 
said that they are confident they 
can become the first county to re¬ 
ceive state permission for phase 
three. 

Florida 

TALLAHASSEE — Florida’s 
public university system must 
develop a plan by month’s end 
for letting the country’s second- 
largest four-year college system 
reopen this fall, after hundreds of 
thousands of students were sent 
home in March because of the 
coronavirus. 

The chair of the system’s board 
of governors said Monday that 
university officials must present 
guidelines to the board at a public 
meeting May 28. 

The guidelines will serve as 
a blueprint for each campus to 
draft individual reopening plans, 
which the board of governors will 
consider at its June meeting. 

More than 420,000 students are 
enrolled in the 12-campus univer¬ 
sity system, which includes some 
of the country’s largest institu¬ 
tions of higher education. 

Kansas 

MISSION — Another batch of 
Kansas businesses began to re¬ 
open Monday, even as the coro¬ 
navirus claimed another life at 
the state’s largest prison and con¬ 
cerns loomed that gatherings dur¬ 
ing the upcoming Memorial Day 
weekend could further spread the 
disease. 

Dr. Lee Norman, the top ad¬ 
ministrator at the state health de¬ 
partment, urged people to remain 
cautious as barbershops, hair sa¬ 
lons, nail salons, tattoo parlors, 
tanning salons, gyms and fitness 
centers opened their doors. He 
noted that at least one gathering 
at Lake Perry near Topeka had 
fueled an outbreak. 

As salons reopen, they will 
still have to take customers by 
appointment only, and some 
counties were making their own 
stricter rules. 

Gov. Laura Kelly, who is expect¬ 
ed to discuss the state’s reopening 
Wednesday during a White House 
meeting with President Donald 


Trump, had already allowed the 
resumption of dine-in eating and 
“nonessential” retail operations, 
with some restrictions. But lim¬ 
its on public gatherings of 10 or 
fewer people will remain in place, 
rather than being increased to 30 
on Monday, as originally planned, 
amid concerns about the ongoing 
spread of the virus. 

North Carolina 

RALEIGH — The North Caro¬ 
lina Department of Transporta¬ 
tion told its employees to take 
unpaid time off until the end of 
June to help the department save 
money as part of cost-cutting 
measures during the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

The department’s 9,300 em¬ 
ployees will have until June 26 to 
take 20 hours of unpaid time off, 
Transportation Secretary J. Eric 
Boyette wrote in an email to em¬ 
ployees on Monday. 

The furloughs will also affect 
the department’s executive and 
senior leadership teams, who will 
take unpaid leave this week and 
next week before other employees 
begin their furlough requests on 
May 30, news outlets reported. 

Greer Beaty, the department’s 
deputy secretary for communica¬ 
tions, told the News & Observer 
that the furloughs will save the 
department about $7 million. 

Nevada 

LAS VEGAS — Health officials 
in Las Vegas said Monday that 
they’ve increased the number of 
community disease investigators 
and have adopted an automated 
system using text and email mes¬ 
sages to notify people who may 
have had contact with people 
who have tested positive for the 
coronavirus. 

More than 60 investigators 
are now contact tracing more 
than 5,400 reported cases in and 
around Las Vegas, said Dr. Mi¬ 
chael Johnson, community health 
chief at the Southern Nevada 


Health District. 

Officials have said that quick 
identification of people exposed 
to the virus can help stop the 
spread of the contagious respira¬ 
tory illness. 

When close contacts are identi¬ 
fied, health officials give people 
information about self-quaran¬ 
tining and an opportunity to en¬ 
roll in the district’s confidential 
symptom monitoring mobile 
app. If someone reports signs or 
symptoms of illness, the district 
can arrange for testing. 

Oregon 

SALEM — The Oregon Su¬ 
preme Court late Monday halted 
a rural judge’s order earlier in the 
day that had tossed out statewide 
coronavirus restrictions imposed 
by Democratic Gov. Kate Brown. 

Baker County Circuit Judge 
Matthew Shirtcliff had ruled that 
Brown erred by not seeking the 
Legislature’s approval to extend 
the stay-at-home orders beyond 
a 28-day limit. The Supreme 
Court’s ruling stays Shirtcliff’s 
decision pending review by all 
the high court justices. In a state¬ 
ment, Brown praised the Supreme 
Court action. 

“There are no shortcuts for us 
to return to life as it was before 
this pandemic. Moving too quick¬ 
ly could return Oregon to the 
early days of this crisis, when we 
braced ourselves for hospitals to 
be overfilled," she said. 

The lower court judge had is¬ 
sued his opinion in response to 
a lawsuit filed earlier this month 
by 10 churches around Oregon 
that argued that the state’s so¬ 
cial distancing directives were 
unconstitutional. 

Pennsylvania 

HARRISBURG — Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s death toll from the COVID- 
19 outbreak has passed 4,500 and 
about 63,000 people have been 
infected, the state Health Depart¬ 
ment said Monday. 


Officials added 87 deaths to 
the tally after 61 were announced 
Saturday and 15 on Sunday. More 
than 3,000 deaths from the coro¬ 
navirus pandemic in Pennsylva¬ 
nia have been residents of nursing 
homes or personal care facilities. 

Gov. Tom Wolf has begun relax¬ 
ing social distancing and business 
closure guidelines, with more 
than half of the state’s 67 counties 
currently in the “yellow” zone 
that permits some businesses to 
operate. Twelve more counties 
are scheduled to be reclassified 
as yellow on Friday. 

South Carolina 

COLUMBIA — One of South 
Carolina’s major universities 
has a back-to-campus plan that 
cancels fall break next semester 
and ends in-person classes before 
Thanksgiving to avoid getting 
caught in a second wave of coro¬ 
navirus infections. 

Also on Monday, Gov. Henry 
McMaster agreed to give the 
General Assembly final approval 
on spending $1.9 billion in fed¬ 
eral COVID-19 relief money, but 
asked lawmakers to act quickly 
after he and his emergency group 
responding to the pandemic issue 
their list of recommendations 
shortly. 

The University of South Caro¬ 
lina said that by not including the 
typical four-day October break, 
students won’t be as likely to trav¬ 
el and potentially bring viruses 
back with them from far away 
places. 

The decision to no longer have 
classes meet in person after 
Thanksgiving and have the final 
days of the semester and exams 
online is in anticipation of a sec¬ 
ond wave of coronavirus cases 
as the weather turns colder, uni¬ 
versity president Bob Caslen said 
Sunday in an open letter to the 
campus. 
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Rubio to 
be acting 
chair of 
intel panel 


NATION 


Barr doesn't see 
criminal probes 
of Biden, Obama 



Pablo Martinez Monsivais/AP 


Criminal investigations into Joe Biden, left, or former President 
Barack Obama, seen in 2016, are not expected, Attorney General 
William Barr said Monday. 


By Eric Tucker 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Attorney 
General William Barr said Mon¬ 
day that he did not expect an 
investigation into the origins of 
the FBI’s Russia investigation to 
lead to criminal probes of either 
President Donald Trump’s pre¬ 
sumptive Democratic opponent, 
Joe Biden, or former President 
Barack Obama. 

Trump has stated without evi¬ 
dence that he believes Obama 
committed unspecified crimes as 
president, repeatedly tweeting, 
“OBAMAGATE!” The claims 
have become a rallying cry 
among Trump supporters, while 
Democrats view it as a desperate 
attempt to shift the focus from the 
president’s handling of the coro- 
navirus outbreak and the nation’s 
soaring unemployment. 

Barr, speaking Monday at an 
unrelated news conference and 
responding to a question about 
Trump’s allegations, insisted that 
the Justice Department would 
not be swayed by political pres¬ 
sure to investigate the president’s 
opponents and that the “criminal 
justice system will not be used for 
partisan political ends.” 

Barr’s comments come as 
Democrats and some former law 
enforcement officials have ac¬ 
cused the attorney general of 
politicizing decisions and doing 
Trump’s bidding at the Justice 
Department. That criticism was 


stepped up two weeks ago when 
the department moved to dismiss 
charges against Trump’s former 
national security adviser Michael 
Flynn, who had pleaded guilty to 
lying to the FBI. 

“We live in a very divided coun¬ 
try right now, and I think that it 
is critical that we have an elec¬ 
tion where the American people 
are allowed to make a decision, a 
choice, between President Trump 
and Vice President Biden based 
on a robust debate of policy is¬ 
sues,” Barr said. “And we cannot 
allow this process to be hijacked 
by efforts to drum up criminal in¬ 
vestigations of either candidate.” 

Barr repeated his belief that 
“what happened to the presi¬ 
dent” as a result of the FBI’s in¬ 
vestigation into whether his 2016 
campaign conspired with Russia 
was “abhorrent” and a “grave 
injustice.” He has appointed 
John Durham, the U.S. Attorney 
for Connecticut, to investigate 
whether crimes were committed 
as intelligence and law enforce¬ 
ment officials examined Russian 
election interference. 

But his comments Monday 
seemed designed at least in part 
to temper expectations among 
some Trump supporters that 
the investigation could ensnare 
Biden or Obama. He also point¬ 
edly noted that, as attorney gen¬ 
eral, he must approve any effort 
to pursue a criminal investigation 
of a presidential candidate, and 


that the U.S. Supreme Court held 
just this month that not all abuses 
of power are criminal in nature. 

“Whatever their level of in¬ 
volvement, based on the informa¬ 
tion I have today, I don’t expect 
Mr. Durham’s work will lead to 
a criminal investigation of either 
man,” Barr said, referring to 
Obama and Biden. “Our concern 
over potential criminality is fo¬ 
cused on others.” 

He added: “This cannot be and 
it will not be a tit-for-tat exercise. 
We are not going to lower the stan¬ 
dards just to achieve a result.” 

Demands by Trump allies for 
investigations into Biden and 
Obama escalated in the last week 
after the president’s top intelli¬ 
gence official declassified a list 
related to the Flynn investigation. 
The list showed requests from 
Biden and other senior Obama 
administration officials to dis¬ 
close to them the identity of an 
American whose name had been 
concealed in intelligence reports 
documenting surveillance of for¬ 
eign targets. That American was 


revealed to be Flynn. 

Trump supporters have cast 
the requests, known as unmask- 
ings, as evidence of criminal 
conduct. But umaskings are a 
common procedure, done when 
officials believe that receiving 
the concealed identity is vital to 
understanding the intelligence 
report. Thousands of requests 
are made each year, and the first 
few years of Trump’s administra¬ 
tion have featured more requests 
than the final stretch of Obama’s 
tenure. 

Asked later about Barr’s com¬ 
ments about Obama and Biden, 
Trump told reporters he was sur¬ 
prised because he believed the 
men “knew everything that was 
happening” and were involved in 
the “takedown of a president.” 

“He’s a great, honorable man 
and he’s going to do a very hon¬ 
orable job,” Trump said of Barr, 
“but I am surprised only in that I 
have no doubt. Personally, I have 
no doubt. But he may have an¬ 
other feeling. I have no doubt that 
they were involved in it.” 


By Mary Clare Jalonick 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Florida Sen. 
Marco Rubio will temporarily be¬ 
come chairman of the Senate In¬ 
telligence Committee, Republican 
leaders announced Monday, tak¬ 
ing charge of the panel at a time 
of turnover and tension in the na¬ 
tion’s intelligence community. 

Rubio will replace North Caro¬ 
lina Sen. Richard Burr, who said 
last week that he would step aside 
after federal agents examining his 
recent stock sales showed up at his 
home with a warrant to search his 
cellphone. Friday was Burr’s last 
day in the 
position. 

Along with 
House and 
Senate lead¬ 
ers and the 
top Demo¬ 
crat and Re¬ 
publican on 
the House 
Intelligence 
Commit- 
Rubio tee, Rubio 

will now 
have access to some of the high¬ 
est-level secrets in Congress as 
part of a small “Gang of Eight” 
that receives the most sensitive 
information. A former Republican 
presidential candidate who even¬ 
tually endorsed Donald Trump 
in 2016, he has also worked with 
Democrats on the panel on its in¬ 
vestigation into Russian election 
interference and other matters. 

Rubio’s promotion comes amid 
repeated tension between the 
White House and the intelligence 
community. Trump has fired, 
ousted or moved aside multiple 
officials in the last year, including 
the inspector general of the intelli¬ 
gence community, Michael Atkin¬ 
son, who triggered the beginning 
of impeachment proceedings last 
year when he tried to warn Con¬ 
gress about a call between Trump 
and the president of Ukraine. 

The new chairman’s first official 
act was scheduled to be a closed- 
door committee vote Tuesday to 
approve the nomination of Texas 
Rep. John Ratcliffe as director 
of national intelligence. Ratcliffe 
would replace former DNI Dan 
Coats, who left the post last sum¬ 
mer. A close ally of Trump’s, 
Richard Grenell, is currently in 
the acting position. 


Chavez’s granddaughter to be a senior adviser to Biden 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Joe Biden’s presidential 
campaign is bringing on the granddaughter 
of civil rights leader Cesar Chavez as a se¬ 
nior adviser to help with Latino outreach and 
building out its operation in the states. 

Some Latino leaders have criticized the 
Biden campaign, saying it’s not doing enough 
to reach out to the key demographic group. 

The new adviser, Julie Chavez Rodriguez, 
previously worked as co-national political 
director on California Sen. Kamala Harris’ 
presidential campaign and was her Califor¬ 


nia state director before that. She also served 
in the Obama administration, overseeing the 
White House’s engagement with LGBT, La¬ 
tino, veteran, youth, education, labor and pro¬ 
gressive leaders. 

She’s joining Cristobal Alex, a former presi¬ 
dent of the Latino Victory Fund, who serves 
as Biden’s senior adviser for issues involving 
Hispanic voters. 

Biden is viewed with skepticism by some La¬ 
tinos for his ties to deportation policies during 
the Obama administration. He struggled with 
Latino outreach throughout the Democratic 
presidential primary, facing pro-immigration 


protesters, and last November his most senior 
Latina aide quit the campaign after reported¬ 
ly raising concerns that the campaign hadn’t 
focused enough on Latino voters. 

Indeed, Latino voters strongly sided with 
Bernie Sanders during the Democratic 
primary. 

But the Biden campaign has ramped up its 
outreach to Latinos in recent weeks. Earlier 
this month, Biden held an online event with 
the League of United Latin American Citizens 
at which he focused on the poor conditions ex¬ 
perienced by workers at meatpacking plants, 
many of whom, he noted, are black or Latino. 
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SCIENCE 


NASA unveils new rules to guide behavior in space 



Michael Probst/AP 

The moon rises over trees and houses in Obernhain near Frankfurt, 


By Christian Davenport 

The Washington Post 

NASA on Friday unveiled a 
legal framework that would gov¬ 
ern the behavior of countries and 
companies in space and on the 
moon, including the creation of 
“safety zones” around sites where 
mining and exploration would 
take place on the lunar surface. 

The United States has long 
held that nations and companies 
should be allowed to extract and 
use resources on the moon. The 
new legal framework, known as 
the Artemis Accords, comes as 
the U.S. space agency works to 
return people to the lunar surface 
by 2024. 

NASA would make signing the 
accords a requirement for allied 
countries to participate in its 
lunar exploration program. The 
proposal, some aspects of which 
were first reported by Reuters, 
would “in no way change the 1967 
Outer Space Treaty,” which pro¬ 
hibits nations from laying claim 
to the moon and other celestial 
bodies, said NASA administrator 
Jim Bridenstine. 

Rather, the series of prin¬ 
ciples would follow the tenets of 
the treaty and “promote peace¬ 


ful purposes” that would allow 
nations “to participate safely in 
outer space,” Bridenstine said in 
an interview. 

The accords have already run 
into resistance from the head of 
Russia’s space agency, Dmitry 
Rogozin, who called them an in¬ 
vasion that would lead to another 
“Iraq or Afghanistan.” 

NASA said that it would be 
“premature to release” the ac¬ 
cords ahead of sharing them with 
allied nations. But a copy obtained 
by The Washington Post said that 
parties would be required to pub¬ 
licly release “the extent and gen¬ 
eral nature of operations taking 
place within” the safety zones 
“while taking into account appro¬ 
priate protection of business con¬ 
fidential, national security and 
export controlled information.” 

Parties would also agree to 
use the zones “in a manner that 
encourages scientific discovery, 
technology demonstration, as 
well as the safe and efficient ex¬ 
traction and utilization of space 
resources.” They would also be 
required to publicly reveal “the 
extent and general nature of op¬ 
erations taking place within” the 
zones. 

NASA is hopeful that Russia, 


its longtime partner on the Inter¬ 
national Space Station, would be 
a signatory, Bridenstine said. The 
accords are just being rolled out, 
he said, and NASA would work 
with Russia, as well as many 
other countries. 

“We encourage Russia to be 
a part of the Artemis accords,” 
Bridenstine said. “And we think 
it would be good for all the world 
to agree to the right approach to 
peacefully explore space.” 

China, which last year landed a 
rover on the far side of the moon, 
also wants to reach the lunar south 
pole. NASA must get congres¬ 
sional approval before partner¬ 
ing with China in space, and that 
would make their participation in 
the accords difficult. Bridenstine 
said that NASA would “follow the 
law, 100 percent.” But he also said 
that setting a standard of behav¬ 
ior could help influence the way 
countries operate in space even if 
they are not signatories. 

In pushing for the accords, 
Bridenstine pointed to a spent 
Chinese rocket stage that plum¬ 
meted to Earth this week, making 
it one of the largest uncontrolled 
objects to fall from low Earth 
orbit in nearly 30 years. Villages 
in West Africa found what they 


Germany, on Monday. 

believe to be debris from the 
rocket. But Bridenstine said that 
if the stage had re-entered the at¬ 
mosphere earlier, “it could have 
hit New York.” 

“I can think of no better ex¬ 
ample of why we need the Arte¬ 
mis Accords,” he said. “It’s vital 
for the U.S. to lead and establish 
norms of behavior against such 
irresponsible activities. Space ex¬ 
ploration should inspire hope and 
wonder, not fear and danger.” 


Brian Weeden, the director of 
program planning for the Secure 
World Foundation and who had 
been briefed on the document, 
said that the creation of safety 
zones around mining sites would 
not lead to nations claiming con¬ 
trol of lunar territory. 

“These zones do not establish 
ownership,” he said. “It is more 
about establishing safety and 
coordination and that is really 
important.” 
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Russ Dillingham, Sun Journal/AP 


Perfect day to play 


Nathan Kelley, center, watches the ball fly off his makeshift tee that his stepson, Kayden McWilliams, hit while playing in Simard Payne 
Memorial Park in Lewiston, Maine, Sunday afternoon. At right are his other two children, Madison McWilliams, right and Connor Landry. 

THE CENSUS 

jL The cost of a face mask from Big Cat Rescue that features 

the catchphrase of founder Carole Baskin: “Hey all you 
| | cool cats and kittens.” Baskin was featured prominently in 

Netflix’s popular docuseries "Tiger King: Murder, Mayhem 
and Madness,” and Big Cat Rescue has now started selling 
face masks that capitalize on the now-popular phrase. The masks come in black 
or leopard print, and are being sold to help big cats. Portions of the proceeds also 
support first responders. 


Ex-girlfriend arrested 
after tire slashing 

Kl M ARTE SIA — A New 
I* 1*1 Mexico woman is fac¬ 
ing charges after police said that 
she slashed the tires of her ex¬ 
boyfriend’s father in a possible fit 
of revenge. 

The Carlsbad Current-Argus 
reported that Natasha Atkinson 
was arrested Wednesday follow¬ 
ing reports of the tire slashing 
and an attempted stabbing last 
month. 

According to a criminal com¬ 
plaint, an eyewitness reported 
seeing Atkinson, 38, crouching 
near the victim’s passenger-side 
tires and slashing them. The com¬ 
plaint said that the eyewitness told 
police he saw the victim confront 
Atkinson after the slashing. 

She was charged with injuring 
or tampering with a motor vehi¬ 
cle and aggravated assault with a 
deadly weapon. 

Watch sale nearly leads 
to theft and shooting 

it SANTA ANA — Cali- 
fornia authorities ar¬ 
rested a man who told police that 
he fired his weapon but failed to 
hit a person who tried to steal a 
watch while they were negotiat¬ 
ing its sale. 

The Orange Police Department 
arrested the watch seller on suspi¬ 
cion of discharging a firearm in a 
negligent manner and possession 
of a firearm, The Orange County 
Register reported Saturday. 

Police in the city 31 miles south¬ 
east of Los Angeles responded to 
a report of a shooting around 7:30 
p.m. Friday, Orange police Sgt. 
Phil McMullin said. The suspect, 
who was not identified, told po¬ 
lice that he met a potential buyer 
for the watch after setting up 
the exchange through an online 
marketplace. 

The suspect told officers the 
person took the watch that he was 
attempting to sell for more than 
$7,000. The seller fired a gun but 
did not harm the person before 
recovering the watch, he said. 

Car slams into closed 
corner store, killing 2 

PH VALENCIA — A car 
slammed into a con¬ 
venience store in western Penn¬ 
sylvania, killing two women and 
injuring one other, authorities 
said. 

Officer Conrad Pfeifer of the 
Middlesex Township police de¬ 
partment said Patricia Collins, 
36, who was in the back seat, 
was pronounced dead Sunday at 
UPMC Presbyterian. Kimberly 
Young, 39, the front seat passen¬ 
ger, died at the scene. 

Police said the car was trav¬ 
eling down Dwellington Drive 
in Middlesex Township at high 
speed and witnesses reported that 
it went airborne before crashing 
through the front window of the 
closed CoGo’s at about 12:10 a.m. 
Sunday, ending up entirely inside 
the store. 

The 37-year-old driver was 
taken to UPMC Mercy in Pitts¬ 
burgh with injuries described as 
moderate, police said. Pfeifer said 
the three women were neighbors 
who lived very close to the store. 


He said alcohol is believed to have 
been a factor in the crash. 

Iowa man arrested after 
fleeing police in chase 

m p CASS COUNTY — An 
I* t Iowa man is facing sev¬ 
eral charges after fleeing from 
police in a chase in southeast 
Nebraska. 

The Cass County Sheriff’s of¬ 
fice said that the chase reached 
speeds of up to 130 miles per 
hour on U.S. Highway 75 Friday 
morning. The 55-year-old Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs man stopped briefly 
after deputies pulled him over 
around 11:40 a.m. before fleeing 
northbound. 

The driver’s 2005 Ford Crown 
Victoria wound up in a ditch. 

The Cass County Sheriff’s of¬ 
fice said that the man was ar¬ 
rested on suspicion of drunken 
driving, fleeing to avoid arrest, 
reckless driving and several 
other charges. 

Freezing temperatures 
damage fruit crops 

||i| ■ CHARLOTTE — Fruit 
1*11 growers are assessing 
the damage on their orchards 
after temperatures plunged below 
freezing in south-central and 
southwest Michigan, threatening 
tender blooms on apple, peach 
and other fruit trees. 

Last weekend’s morning freeze 
was the worst of its type since 


one that hit the area in May 2002, 
according to the Lansing State 
Journal. Cold, dry air blowing in 
from Canada dropped tempera¬ 
tures into the low- to mid-20s for 
nearly nine hours, according to 
the Lansing State Journal. 

Mark Longstroth, a fruit edu¬ 
cator at Michigan State Univer¬ 
sity, said that fruits that bloom 
early were hurt the most in all 
likelihood. 

Man charged after 
120 mph chase 

RA p FALMOUTH — A 
1*1 b Houlton man faces 
numerous charges after a high¬ 
way chase that involved speeds 
of up to 120 mph, state police said 
Sunday. 

Michael Pierce, 43, was 
charged Saturday with eluding a 
police officer, driving to endan¬ 
ger and driving with a suspended 
license. 

Police initially tried to stop 
Pierce’s car in Sabattus after 


getting multiple calls of a south¬ 
bound vehicle driving erratically 
and speeding on the Maine Turn¬ 
pike. The car continued weaving 
in and out of the breakdown lane 
before stopping in Falmouth. 

Rare bacteria found on 
flowers in greenhouses 

|LJ| ■ LANSING — Dozens of 
1*11 Michigan greenhouses 
destroyed a popular geranium 
after cuttings were found to be 
infected with rare bacteria that 
could threaten U.S. food crops. 

The infected cuttings of Fan¬ 
tasia Pink Flare geraniums im¬ 
ported from Guatemala went 
nationwide, but Michigan was 
the hardest hit, said Elizabeth 
Dorman, a plant pathology lab 
manager at the state agriculture 
department. 

In Michigan, 41 facilities im¬ 
ported the geraniums. A grower 
notified authorities after noticing 
a strange wilt on the flowers, the 
Lansing State Journal reported. 


Authorities ordered greenhous¬ 
es to destroy the Fantasia Pink 
Flare and disinfect their facili¬ 
ties to prevent any spread. State 
inspectors visited greenhouses 
to ensure that plants were prop¬ 
erly destroyed and will continue 
to monitor for the disease this 
summer. 

Teen accused of arson 
at local grade school 

r% p BRIDGEVILLE — Au- 
™ thorities in Delaware 
arrested a 14-year-old boy ac¬ 
cused of intentionally setting fire 
to a structure at an elementary 
school, causing damage estimat¬ 
ed at $80,000, according to the 
State Fire Marshal’s Office. 

State Fire Marshal deputies 
charged the teenager with sec¬ 
ond-degree arson this week, the 
agency said in a statement ob¬ 
tained by news outlets. 

Authorities were called to the 
Bridgeville elementary school on 
the evening of April 30 and found 
a maintenance storage building 
on fire, according to the office. No 
injuries were reported. 

The boy was also charged with 
third-degree burglary, second- 
degree criminal trespassing and 
criminal mischief, officials said. 
He was released to a parent pend¬ 
ing a bond hearing. 

From wire reports 
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Honoring 
his hero 

‘DC’s StargirT pays tribute 
to its creator’s late sister 



The CW/AP 


Brec Bassinger stars as Courtney Whitmore in the new series “DC’s Stargirl,” based on 
the character from DC Comics. The show’s creator says his intention is to keep alive the 
generous spirit of his sister, who died at 18 in the 1996 explosion of TWA Flight 800. 


By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 

G eoff Johns, the former president 
and chief creative officer of DC En¬ 
tertainment, considered his sister 
akin to a superhero, but instead of 
otherworldly strength or special powers, her 
special gift involved her generous heart and 
sense of adventure. 

“She always wanted to help people. She 
was very positive. She walked in a room and 
she just had energy,” Johns said of 18-year- 
old Courtney, who was killed in 1996 in the 
TWA Flight 800 plane explosion off the coast 
of Long Island, N.Y. 

“She was fearless,” Johns added. 

He’s keeping the spirit of his sister alive 
with the new series “DC’s Stargirl,” which 
debuted Tuesday on the CW network. It fea¬ 
tures Brec Bassinger as Courtney, a heroic 
teen with a strong moral compass. 

The show was “bom out of a desire to keep 
her spirit alive,” he said recently, adding 
that he wanted to “put that positive energy I 
thought she had back into the world.” 

We meet the TV Courtney as she’s be¬ 
grudgingly moved to a small town in Nebras¬ 
ka with her mom (Amy Smart), new stepdad 
Pat (Luke Wilson) and stepbrother, Mike. 
While snooping in the basement of her new 


house, Courtney discovers a staff with magi¬ 
cal powers that leads to the revelation that 
her annoying stepdad was once a superhero 
sidekick. She decides to use the staff to form 
a new generation of superheroes — with Pat 
coming out of retirement to be her chaper¬ 
one. 

Bassinger learned early on whom her char¬ 
acter was based on and felt a responsibility 
“to do this role right for Geoff and his family. 
It’s like I wasn’t just doing this role for my¬ 
self; I had other people I wanted to do it for.” 

Johns pictured Wilson when he conceived 
of the character Pat and lucky for him, the ac¬ 
tor was amused by the idea of an adult side- 
kick paired with a teenage superhero. 

Johns fully invested in the series, moving 


from Los Angeles to Atlanta for filming and 
serving as co-showrunner. 

“I loved just being focused on making this 
show because I wanted to put everything 
I had, my heart and soul, into it. I just care 
about it so much,” he said. “I love superhe¬ 
roes, obviously, but it’s not just like another 
superhero show; it’s really special to me.” 

Johns hopes with people mostly staying 
home due to the coronavirus, families will 
make a point to watch “DC’s Stargirl.” 

“Because this show is about a family and 
legacy and loss, I wanted it to be for every¬ 
body — so parents and children could watch 
it together. It’s designed for co-viewing. I felt 
like there was an absence of family-driven 
shows,” he said. 


Music from Gaga, The 1975 among this week’s streams 


Associated Press 

Here’s a collection curated by The Asso¬ 
ciated Press’ entertainment journalists of 
what’s arriving on TV, streaming services 
and music platforms this week. 

Music 

The 1975: The 1975’s 22-track fourth stu¬ 
dio album kicks off in strong form with a 
monologue from climate change activist 
Greta Thunberg. What follows is music, from 
raging rock to dreamy pop, that proves why 
this British band continues to reach new 
heights with each album release. “Notes on 
a Conditional Form,” out Friday, is the fol¬ 
low-up to the Grammy-nominated “A Brief 
Inquiry into Online Relationships,” an album 
that won the foursome two BRIT Awards and 
two Ivor Novello Awards. 

Lady Gaga and Ariana Grande: The 
Grammy-winning divas come together for 
a duet called “Rain on Me,” to be released 
Friday. The song is from Gaga’s new album 
“Chromatica,” which comes out May 29 and 
was originally planned for release in April 
but got pushed back because of the corona- 
virus pandemic. “Rain on Me” is the second 
duet Grande has released this month follow¬ 
ing “Stuck With U,” her collaboration with 
Justin Bieber. 

TOMORROW X TOGETHER: The K-pop 
band released a new EP on Monday and for 
the first time, it features a song co-written 
by all five of its members. SOOBIN, YEON- 
JUN, BEOMGYU, TAEHYUN and HUEN- 
INGKAI co-wrote “Maze in the Mirror,” one 
of the six tracks from “The Dream Chapter: 
ETERNITY.” The EP is a mix of genres, in¬ 
cluding pop, hip-hop and alternative R&B. 

— Music Editor Mesfin Fekadu 


Movies 

Lynn Shelton films: Last weekend brought 
the painful loss of Shelton, the 54-year-old 
filmmaker and a unique voice in indie cin¬ 
ema. If her movies aren’t familiar, they’re 
worth seeking out for their soft edges, light 
comic touch and freewheeling improvisation. 
You might start with her 2012 film “Your Sis¬ 
ter’s Sister” (for rent on Amazon and Apple), 
a romantic comedy of wild pivots with Emily 
Blunt, Rosemarie DeWitt and Mark Duplass. 
She often dug deeply into discomfort, par¬ 
ticularly in her 2009 breakthrough, “Hump- 
day” (streaming on Tubi). Duplass and 
Joshua Leonard star as two straight friends 
who, for a kind of ironic art project, pledge to 
have sex with each other. 

Her character studies were rich, including 
2018’s “ Outside In ” (streaming on Netflix), 
with Edie Falco as a high school teacher who 
helps a former student (Jay Duplass) get out 
of prison. 

“The Trip to Greece ”: The fourth and final 
installment of one of cinema’s most humble 
but impression-filled franchises, “The Trip 
to Greece” is a last hurrah for Steve Coogan 
and Rob Brydon. After trips to England’s 
Lake District, Italy and Spain, they and di¬ 
rector Michael Winterbottom again hit the 
road for an odyssey of meals, jokes and oc¬ 
casional reflections on growing older, this 
time while on the path of Odysseus. The film 
debuts Friday for rent on video-on-demand 
and digital platforms. 

Canceled Cannes: The Cannes Film Fes¬ 
tival would have normally wrapped up this 
week and handed out its top prize, the Palme 
d’Or. It’s a mammoth absence, but you can 
program your own festival of past Cannes 
hits. Recent prize-winners like Hirokazu 
Koreeda’s beautifully tender “Shoplifters,” 


Bong Joon Ho’s diabolical “Parasite” and 
Celine Sciamma’s exquisite “Portrait of a 
Lady on Fire” are streaming on Hulu. The 
Criterion Channel is hosting a series of for¬ 
mer Palme d’Or winners, including Abbas 
Kiarostami’s “Taste of Cherry” and Rober¬ 
to Rossellini’s “Rome Open City.” And on 
Amazon Prime, you can soak up the Cannes 
sunshine with Hitchcock’s Cote d’Azur clas¬ 
sic “To Catch a Thief,” with Cary Grant and 
Grace Kelly speeding along the French Riv¬ 
iera coastline. 

— Film Writer Jake Coyle 

Television 

Most series have wrapped their current 
runs or will soon, including Fox’s “The 
Masked Singer,” which airs its season finale 
Wednesday stateside. But “DC’s Stargirl” is 
just getting started. Brec Bassinger (“School 
of Rock,” “The Goldbergs”) stars in the CW 
series as high school sophomore Courtney 
Whitmore, aka Stargirl, who inspires an 
offbeat group to join the battle against vil¬ 
lainy. The series is available Monday on the 
streamer service DC Universe. 

“Celebrity Escape Room,” with Ben Stiller, 
Jack Black, Courteney Cox, Lisa Kudrow and 
Adam Scott, lets star-producer Stiller test his 
celebrity pals with the time-pressured chal¬ 
lenge of unlocking a series of puzzle rooms. 
Hilarity is promised. The special airs Thurs¬ 
day stateside, followed by the sixth annual 
“Red Nose Day Special.” The fundraiser will 
include Julia Roberts, John Legend, Kelly 
Clarkson, Paul Rudd, Sam Smith and Steve 
Martin, among other actors and performers. 

Donations will go to buffer the impact of 
COVID-19 on youngsters living in poverty 
and the groups that aid them. 

— Television Writer Lynn Elber 


LeBron, HBO 
among winners 
of Webby Awards 

Associated Press 

LeBron James, Jimmy Fallon, 
Spotify and HBO are among the 
2020 Webby Award winners for 
internet excellence. 

The International Academy 
of Digital Arts and Sciences an¬ 
nounced the winners Tuesday. 

Fallon’s “The Tonight Show 
Starring Jimmy Fallon” won a 
Webby for best website promot¬ 
ing a celebrity, while James was 
honored for his ESPN’s “Wel¬ 
come to Bron Bron Land,” which 
took home the best user interface 
award. 

This year’s Webby Home In¬ 
ternet Celebration is dedicated to 
honoring individuals and organi¬ 
zations who are using the internet 
in response to the coronavirus 
pandemic. 

Kristen Bell won for helping 
children understand the pandem¬ 
ic, while DJ D-Nice won artist of 
the year for his #ClubQuaran- 
tine sets on Instagram Live. Avi 
Schiffmann, a 17-year-old from 
Washington state, was honored 
for launching an early COVID-19 
tracking database and site. 

Google and National Geograph¬ 
ic won the most awards with 14 
each. NASA came away with the 
best overall social presence. 

Lil Nas X’s “Panini” won for 
people’s voice award for best 
art direction. Spotify scored 
an award for best use of online 
media, while HBO claimed best 
branded editorial experience. 

Tom Hanks’ “#NiceTweets 
with Tom Hanks” won a peo¬ 
ple’s voice award for arts and 
entertainment. 

Other news 

■ Wendy Williams is taking 
a break from her daytime talk 
show to receive treatment for 
a previously announced health 
condition. Williams has been 
experiencing fatigue because of 
symptoms from Graves’ disease, 
a spokesperson for “The Wendy 
Williams Show” said Monday. As 
a precaution, the spokesperson 
said, Williams is taking time off 
from the show that she’s been tap¬ 
ing from her home in New York 
City during the coronavirus pan¬ 
demic. Reruns of Williams’ show 
will air during her absence. 

■ Ken Osmond, who played 
the two-faced teenage scoundrel 
Eddie Haskell on TV’s “Leave 
It to Beaver,” died Monday, his 
family said. Osmond died in Los 
Angeles at age 76. No indication 
of the cause was given. Osmond’s 
Eddie Haskell stood out among 
many memorable characters on 
the classic family sitcom “Leave 
it to Beaver,” which ran from 1957 
to 1963 on CBS and ABC, but had 
a decades-long life of reruns and 
revivals. Eddie was the best friend 
of Tony Dow’s Wally Cleaver, big 
brother to Jerry Mathers’ Beaver 
Cleaver. He constantly kissed up 
to adults and kicked down at his 
peers, usually in the same scene, 
and was the closest thing the 
wholesome show had to a villain. 
Viewers of all ages loved to hate 
him. 
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By Michael Greenstone 

Special to The Washington Post 

e should start paying people to 
get tested for COVID-19. 

Nearly everyone agrees that 
more testing is critical, but 
months into the crisis there is no plan for 
how to do it. The United States does not 
have the infrastructure to conduct millions 
of tests per day and aggressive contact 
tracing of the sort South Korea and Taiwan 
have done. The programs those countries 
employed are also not an easy fit with U.S. 
civil liberties and privacy protections. 

An alternative is to learn about COVID- 
19’s prevalence among all Americans. It’s 
unclear what share of the population is 
infected. Nor do we know how many have 
been exposed and developed antibodies, 
which would indicate how far we are from 
the approximately 70% necessary to attain 
herd immunity. This basic question has 
enormous influence on the pace at which 
society can confidently reopen — yet we 
are not even on a path to answers. 

In at least a dozen states, testing capac¬ 
ity outstrips the supply of patients. Another 
approach is urgently needed. No existing 
or planned COVID-19 surveys meet the 
two fundamental conditions for testing re¬ 
sults to reveal the true rate of spread. 

First, the people invited to be tested 
must be representative of the general pop¬ 
ulation. They should be drawn randomly. 
So far, much of what is known about U.S. 
cases comes from specialized populations: 
the sick and symptomatic, and essential 
workers. In Taiwan, 158 tests have been 
conducted for every confirmed case. In 
the U.S., the rate is just eight and drawn 
largely from the groups mentioned above. 

Second, among those invited to be tested, 
those who show up must also be represen- 


WASHINGTON 
o hear public health experts de¬ 
scribe it, defeating the coronavirus 
is a massive but straightforward 
problem, difficult but not impos¬ 
sible while waiting for a vaccine. 

First, administer tens of millions of tests 
to find out who has the disease. Then trace 
all their recent contacts, using a cellphone 
app that tells the government whom they 
met. Finally, track down all those people 
and order them into isolation for 14 days, 
possibly in a quarantine hotel. 

Now think about that scenario. 

In a country where armed men are 
marching to defend their right not to wear 
masks, how will intrusive measures like 
those go down? 

Answer: Not easily. 

“My public health friends are working 
out brilliant solutions for the technical 
problems, but they haven’t confronted the 
challenge of political culture,” Keith Hum¬ 
phreys, a professor of psychiatry at Stan¬ 
ford’s Medical School, told me. 

“What are we going to do if millions of 
people refuse to take the tests? What are 
we going to do if they refuse to isolate 
themselves or close their businesses?” 

He’s right. Our political culture often 
puts individual rights before communal in¬ 
terests. We’re not obedient people by heri¬ 
tage; the Constitution enshrines our right 
to rebel. That’s not a complaint. Our small- 
L libertarian streak, by which I mean our 
attachment to the Bill of Rights, is one of 
the glories of American life. But in the face 
of a pandemic, it gets in the way of protect¬ 
ing the larger community. 

We’ve already seen widespread protests 


tative of the general population. Current 
approaches fall apart here because only a 
fraction of those able or invited to be test¬ 
ed follow through. The major COVID-19 
prevalence studies to date — Santa Clara, 
Iceland and even ongoing National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health testing — have relied on the 
self-motivated or volunteers. 

The problem is that volunteers differ 
from people who choose not to volunteer in 
ways that cannot be readily observed. This 
is why reliable polling is not based on spe¬ 
cialized populations, such as people who 
have a particular interest in a topic, but on 
random sampling from the general popula¬ 
tion. In terms of the pandemic, people who 
are sick or suspect that they have been ex¬ 
posed might be more likely to seek testing, 
such that volunteers’ rate of infection could 
exceed that of the general population. In 
the other direction, the very health-con¬ 
scious might jump at the opportunity to be 
tested, and their rate of infection might be 
below average. 

Unrepresentative testing cannot produce 
a reliable compass to guide policy. If test¬ 
ing is not mandatory, individuals decide 
whether the benefits outweigh the costs: 
if the information and contribution to the 
public good are worth physical discom¬ 
fort, general hassle and the invasiveness 
of sharing health information. These are 
not small problems. In Iceland, only 33% 
of those invited to be tested for COVID- 
19 took up the offer; two-thirds of those 
invited decided the costs outweighed the 
benefits and went untested. 

There is, however, another option. If 
economics has taught us anything, it is that 
financial incentives can change behavior. 
Offering payments for completed tests 
could change the calculus of those invited 
to be tested. 

Some people might agree for $25. Some 


against the shutdown orders imposed by 
many governors — protests encouraged, 
bizarrely, by President Donald Trump, 
even though the governors are following 
White House guidelines. 

There’s been scattered violence by hot¬ 
heads who refuse shop owners’ requests to 
wear masks. A security guard at a Family 
Dollar store in Flint, Mich., was shot and 
killed after he ordered a maskless custom¬ 
er to leave. A clerk at a Target in Van Nuys, 
Calif., ended up with a broken arm after 
he was slugged by another mask-averse 
knucklehead. 

Even before widespread contact trac¬ 
ing has begun, some have denounced the 
idea — especially the proposed phone app 
— as an unwarranted data grab by Google 
and Apple. And conspiracy theorists are 
busy denouncing the pandemic as a hoax 
cooked up by Bill Gates, the Democratic 
National Committee, or some other imagi¬ 
nary supervillain. 

The resistance to masks and other pub¬ 
lic health measures, while noisy, is still 
a small minority. A poll released by The 
Washington Post and the University of 
Maryland last week found that only 11% of 
Americans think the anti-pandemic mea¬ 
sures have been too severe, including only 
32% of Republicans. 

Still, “it doesn’t take much noncompli¬ 
ance to create problems,” Humphreys 
pointed out. 

Smart public health planners are al¬ 
ready thinking about making the next 
stage work, including how much to ask of 
those who may have been exposed to the 
virus. 

“I don’t think you necessarily want to ask 
people to quarantine for 14 days,” Ashish 
Jha, director of Harvard’s Global Health 
Institute, told me. 


might follow through at $50 or $100. With 
each higher incentive, more people are like¬ 
ly to conclude that testing is worthwhile. 

Absent the reliability of everyone being 
tested, plausible assumptions suggest it is 
possible to learn the infection rate in the 
general population by comparing how peo¬ 
ple’s infection rates vary with their will¬ 
ingness to be tested. Governments could 
implement this approach inexpensively 
to learn about COVID-19’s prevalence in 
their jurisdictions. Some colleagues and I 
are working to launch a program in Chi¬ 
cago, where we expect to determine a reli¬ 
able measure of citywide prevalence with 
only 2,000 tests. We plan to draw a random 
sample of the population, invite the full 
sample to be tested and randomly offer in¬ 
centives for completed tests. 

This approach doesn’t require millions 
of tests or several hundred thousand con¬ 
tact tracers, averting privacy concerns. It 
is unhindered by shortages in testing sup¬ 
plies and protective equipment for those 
administering the tests. 

Once launched, the tests could be re¬ 
peated regularly to track how the disease 
evolves and even the protection offered by 
developing antibodies. The results could 
reliably be a guide to safely unlocking our 
economy. At lower rates of spread, partial 
reopenings could be based on data, not 
hope. And if we reach herd immunity, de¬ 
cision-making becomes easier. 

Until we implement COVID-19 testing 
that produces representative results, it is 
impossible to know the current prevalence 
of the disease or of past infection in the 
population. Better to pay smaller amounts, 
upfront, to encourage people to get tested. 

Michael Greenstone is the Milton Friedman 
distinguished service professor of economics 
and director of the Becker Friedman Institute for 
Economics, both at the University of Chicago. 


“I could see a system that asks people 
to self-isolate for three to five days, gives 
them a couple of tests, and if both are nega¬ 
tive tell them they are OK as long as they 
avoid large gatherings,” he added. “Is that 
the ideal scientific outcome? No. But we 
can live with it.” 

Bottom line: We’ll never see 100% com¬ 
pliance, but we don’t need it. If doctors can 
get 60% or 70% to cooperate, the contagion 
can still be contained—just more slowly. 

That means a long, uneven slog toward 
reducing the danger, with some states 
imposing tougher measures than oth¬ 
ers — a crazy quilt of slightly different 
approaches. 

That creates problems too. People are 
still largely free to travel from one state to 
another, which gives the virus more ways 
to spread. As Humphreys put it, “it’s like 
building a no-peeing section in the swim¬ 
ming pool.” 

And all this is merely awaiting an ef¬ 
fective vaccine to protect people from the 
virus. Did I mention that the anti-vaccine 
movement has roared back to life, denounc¬ 
ing Trump’s call for a crash program to de¬ 
velop, test and deploy 300 million doses by 
January as another dangerous plot? Thanks 
to the anti-vaxxers, even an effective vac¬ 
cine is unlikely to eradicate COVID-19 
completely because some Americans will 
choose to remain vulnerable to it. 

We’re not like South Korea or Taiwan. 
We’re not even like Canada or Germany, 
countries where people trust government 
more than we do. We’re America, and 
we’re going to do it our way — no matter 
how long it takes and how many mistakes 
we choose to make. 


Doyle McManus is a Washington columnist for the 
Los Angeles Times and director of the journalism 
program at Georgetown University. 



We won’t end COVID-19 with ‘test and trace’ 

By Doyle McManus 
Los Angeles Times 
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OPINION_ 

To succeed, Iraq, US still need each other 



Hadi Mizban/AP 


A protester holds an Iraqi flag while anti-government protesters sit-in on barriers set 
up by security forces to close the Jumhuriyah bridge leading to Baghdad’s Green Zone 
government areas during ongoing protests on May 12. 


By Sara Allawi 
and Michael O’Hanlon 

Special to the Los Angeles Times 

A fter months of being run by a 
caretaker government, Iraq’s 
parliament has finally approved 
a new prime minister, the former 
intelligence chief Mustafa al-Kadhimi. To 
succeed, al-Kadhimi will need to make 
progress on two policy fronts: finding a 
way, with Washington, to sustain the U.S. 
military partnership, and developing a 
plan for economic reform and renewal. 

Iraq’s problems are even more daunting 
now than they have been in recent years. 
After the U.S. killing in January of Qas- 
sem Suleimani, the Iranian military mas¬ 
termind, as well as an Iraqi militia leader, 
Iraq’s parliament approved a nonbinding 
resolution that American forces should 
leave the country. After rocket attacks 
on March 11 killed two Americans and a 
British soldier, the U.S. retaliated against 
the suspected perpetrator, an Iran-backed 
militia. 

American forces are taking precautions 
and consolidating positions in fewer, bet¬ 
ter-protected bases, but the situation re¬ 
mains highly fraught. It is not clear if the 
government, as opposed to the parliament, 
will now support the American military 
presence. 

There is little doubt that Iraqis and 
Americans are better off working together, 
especially now. 

For Iraqis, the American presence is 
an important counterweight to Iran and 
Islamic State. Americans are also help¬ 
ful with Iraqi internal politics, especially 
with sectarian divisions in the security 
forces, often defusing tensions and mis¬ 
trust between them. That was true during 
the “surge” of 2007-08. With ISIS stepping 
up attacks during the COVID-19 lockdown, 
this concern is again acute. 

For the United States, there are also im¬ 
portant reasons to sustain a close partner¬ 
ship. That became crystal clear in 2014, 


when President Barack Obama, after hav¬ 
ing celebrated the withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops from Iraq in 2011, had to send them 
back to contend with ISIS. Otherwise, even 
larger refugee flows into Europe and be¬ 
yond would have resulted, and major cen¬ 
ters of oil production near the Persian Gulf 
could have been threatened. 

ISIS and other terrorist groups remain 
a threat today, even if they no longer hold 
territory in Iraq. They are deploying new 
tactics of small-scale, hit-and-run opera¬ 
tions that take advantage of the gaps in 
security that have resulted from redeploy¬ 
ments of Iraqi soldiers and police to ensure 
compliance with coronavirus lockdown 
restrictions. Today, the role of U.S. forces 
is mostly to support Iraqi soldiers and po¬ 


lice with training and technical assistance 
rather than combat-related operations. 

Sustaining American support in Iraq will 
require greater clarity between Baghdad 
and Washington on rules of engagement. 
Iraq needs to do much more to help protect 
American bases and other interests in the 
country. The U.S. needs to limit any unilat¬ 
eral use of military force against those who 
may have fired upon its forces. Any retal¬ 
iatory actions, however justifiable, should 
be undertaken only after consultation and 
agreement between the two governments. 

The new Iraqi government also needs 
a strategy for weakening and eliminating 
the Iran-backed and other private militias. 
They helped with the defeat of ISIS, but are 
also destabilizing forces. Militia fighters 


or small units capable of combat could be 
recruited into the armed security services. 
Others should be offered compensation 
and job opportunities. The ability to make 
progress on this front will be an important 
indicator of whether the new Iraqi prime 
minister can stabilize the country in a way 
most of his predecessors could not. 

On the economic front, frustrations with 
corruption and lack of opportunity had al¬ 
ready produced mass demonstrations in 
2019 unlike any seen in recent decades. 
That was before COVID-19 and the associ¬ 
ated drop in oil prices. 

It will take time to recover from the cur¬ 
rent crisis, not to mention decades of cor¬ 
ruption and misrule by Iraqi elites. But 
al-Kadhimi can buy time, and support, by 
persuading the parliament to pass petro¬ 
leum revenue-sharing laws that allocate 
funds consistently and equitably across the 
entire country, with revenues distributed 
on the basis of provincial population. 

High unemployment is also a major prob¬ 
lem, a key cause of many demonstrations 
throughout Iraq. If done fairly, privatiza¬ 
tion of state-owned entities could help. A 
legacy of state dominance of the economy 
continues to stymie economic growth and 
job creation. 

Protesters have also demanded early 
parliamentary elections, which the govern¬ 
ment should schedule within a year. Before 
the vote, it needs to replace the electoral 
commission and its sectarian quota system 
with an electoral commission largely com¬ 
posed of independent judges. 

Many of these changes could benefit 
from American technical assistance and 
aid. But none will require significant new 
resources. After years of conflict and ac¬ 
rimony, the two countries still need each 
other. It may yet be possible to turn the 
corner and enter a more productive rela¬ 
tionship. Let’s hope Baghdad and Wash¬ 
ington can seize the moment. 

Sara Allawi is the head of the youth movement 
of the Iraqi National Party. Michael O’Hanlon is a 
senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. 


Dems’ coronavirus bill doesn’t fund international assistance 


By Josh Rogin 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON 
he latest and largest $3 tril¬ 
lion coronavirus supplemental 
spending bill passed by House 
Democrats contains zero fund¬ 
ing for international assistance. That’s a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish approach that 
will ensure the virus does more damage 
abroad and continues to pose a threat to us 
at home for years to come. It’s also yet an¬ 
other signal that the bipartisan support for 
foreign assistance as a means of keeping 
the United States safe is being ignored. 

On Friday, the House passed the Heroes 
Act by a narrow majority, largely along 
party lines. The bill, led by House Speaker 
Nancy Pelosi, D-Calif., was written without 
Republican or White House input and faces 
an uphill climb in the GOP-led Senate. But 
as it stands, House Democratic leadership 
decided not to fund any global efforts to try 
to mitigate the damage caused by the virus 
or to try to prevent the next pandemic from 
emerging. 

When Pelosi and House Majority Leader 
Steny Hoyer, D-Md., rightly criticized the 
Trump administration for suspending U.S. 
funding for the World Health Organization 
last month, they touted the value of U.S. 
global leadership on fighting the coronavi¬ 
rus abroad. 

“We can only be successful in defeating 
this global pandemic through a coordinat¬ 
ed international response with respect for 


science and data,” Pelosi said April 15. 

“A global challenge requires a global re¬ 
sponse, which is why we must work across 
borders to protect our planet and safeguard 
the most vulnerable from climate change 
and natural disasters,” Hoyer said a few 
days later. “It’s why we must also push for 
America to work in concert with the rest 
of the world in combating coronavirus and 
ensuring that critical, life-saving resources 
are available to all those who need them.” 

Yet although the bill passed on Friday 
has a section on “Global Health Security,” 
there’s no actual money provided to imple¬ 
ment it. The bill calls for the Trump ad¬ 
ministration to establish a “Global Health 
Security Agenda Interagency Review 
Council” and also urges Trump to appoint 
a “United States Coordinator for Global 
Health Security.” Several strategy reports 
are ordered up. But not one red cent is 
given. 

House Foreign Affairs Committee rank¬ 
ing Republican Michael McCaul, of Texas, 
was quick to point out this hypocrisy after 
the bill passed the House. “It is incred¬ 
ibly disingenuous when Democrat leaders 
complain that the Administration isn’t act¬ 
ing like a global leader in the battle against 
COVID-19 when their so-called 3 Trillion 
dollar ‘wish list’ bill doesn’t includes a sin¬ 
gle cent of funding for international aid,” 
he said in a statement. 

It’s not just about health security. The 
last coronavirus supplemental bill dedi¬ 
cated $1.15 billion, about 0.05% of the $2.2 
trillion total, to international assistance. 


The first supplement contained about $1.25 
billion for humanitarian aid, refugee as¬ 
sistance, international disaster assistance, 
etc. Of that funding, the State Department 
and the U.S. Agency for International De¬ 
velopment have pledged to spend more 
than $900 million, mostly to bolster inter¬ 
national aid organizations. 

Congress isn’t the only one to blame. The 
Trump administration hasn’t requested 
large amounts of international coronavirus 
assistance. It has even declined to partici¬ 
pate in some international efforts to coor¬ 
dinate the response, much less lead them. 

International assistance, which usually 
runs about 1% of the federal budget, has en¬ 
joyed bipartisan support for a generation. 
Among those who have publicly called for 
more U.S. international assistance to fight 
the pandemic are Rep. Nita Lowey, D-N.Y.; 
Sen. Robert Menendez, D-N.J.; Sen. Mitt 
Romney, R-Utah; Sen. Chris Murphy, D- 
Conn.; and many more. Over two dozen 
former senators and congressmen wrote to 
House and Senate leaders last week, urg¬ 
ing them not to ignore international assis¬ 
tance in this legislation. But their pleas fell 
on deaf ears. 

“The Heroes Act is a domestic mitiga¬ 
tion bill to confront the health and eco¬ 
nomic needs of the American people,” 
a senior Democratic congressional aide 
told me. “International priorities will be 
funded through the regular appropriations 
process.” 

That means international assistance will 
have to compete with every other budget 


priority — if and when Congress takes up 
the fiscal 2021 appropriations bills this 
fall. If the bipartisan calls for such funding 
didn’t yield results in the trillions worth of 
supplemental bills so far, there’s not much 
hope those accounts will see windfalls in 
the regular, more stringent funding bills. 

Meanwhile, the international need to 
help the most vulnerable populations deal 
with the pandemic is only growing. Ac¬ 
cording to Mark Lowcock, the U.N. under¬ 
secretary general for humanitarian affairs 
and emergency relief coordinator, the cost 
of protecting only the most vulnerable 10% 
of people around the world is at least $90 
billion. If we ignore the poorest corona¬ 
virus victims now, those countries’ crises 
will not stay contained, he said May 7. 

“To meet these costs, wealthy countries 
will need to make significant one-off in¬ 
creases in their foreign aid commitments,” 
he said. “The alternative is dealing with the 
spill-over effects over many years to come. 
That would prove even more painful, and 
much more expensive. For everyone.” 

Foreign assistance is about helping poor 
countries become more stable, prosperous 
and healthy. Doing so makes them better 
security and economic partners for us. If 
we just let them fester and succumb to the 
pandemic, we are only harming our own 
economic recovery, security and health 
down the line. 


Josh Rogin is a columnist for the Global Opinions 
section of The Washington Post. He writes about 
foreign policy and national security. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

I More, to Manuel 
4 Classic car 

7 Long lunch? 

8 “The — Mutiny” 
10 Eucalyptus eater 

II Germany’s 
Merkel 

13 Well-informed 

16 Blue hue 

17 Brittany seaport 

18 Playwright Levin 

19 Marshy areas 

20 Fresh 

21 Strong bond 
23 Kayak’s cousin 

25 Acknowledge 

26 Sis and bro 

27 Stitch 

28 Spiteful 
30 Sly one 

33 Dealing with a 
lot of stress 

36 Madrid matron 

37 Heston role 

38 Put through 
a sieve, as 
potatoes 

39 To boot 


40— Moines 
41 Myrna of film 

DOWN 

1 Substantive 

2 Folksinger 
Guthrie 

3 Speaker’s stand 

4 Tirades 

5 Octet count 

6 R.E.M.’s “The 
— Love” 

7 Toot one’s horn 

8 Bistros 

9 Weather¬ 
changing current 

10 Decks in the ring 
12 Concur 


14 Wild revelry 

15 Witnessed 

19 Fiddle stick 

20 Reply (Abbr.) 

21 Levels 

22 Loose snow 

23 Refer to 

24 Very bad 
25Tempe sch. 

26 Pricey violin 
28 “Time in a 

Bottle” singer 
29—-ski 

30 Persnickety 

31 Sandwich treat 

32 Ballot marks 

34 Oklahoma city 

35 Alone 
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Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: YOU’RE HOPING I CAN 
PLAY THIS BEETHOVEN PIANO PIECE AT YOUR 
UPCOMING EVENT? SONATA PROBLEM! 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: D equals T 
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Brighten your day! 

Read letters from kids to 
deployed servicemembers and 
their heartwarming responses. 






STARSOSTRIPES. penpal.stripes.com 
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Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


* 


Deals 


Monday’s transactions 


FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed G Logan 
Stenberg and DT John Penisini to four- 
year contracts. 

LAS VEGAS RAIDERS - Placed CB Nick 
Nelson on waivers. Signed CB Prince 
Amukamara. 

MIAMI DOLPHINS - Waived RB 
De’Lance Turner. 

MINNESOTA VIKINGS - Announced 
S Anthony Harris has signed franchise 
tender offer. 


COLLEGE 

CAMPBELL - Announced football WR 
Mason Donaldson has transferred from 
Connecticut, OL Mike Edwards has 
transferred from Wake Forest, DB C.J. 
Smith has transferred from Minnesota 
and LB Jack Smith has transferred from 
Purdue. 


Pro basketball 


Miami 
Orlando 
Washington 
Charlotte 
Atlanta 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet GB 

Toronto 46 18 .719 - 

Boston 43 21 .672 3 

Philadelphia 39 26 .600 IVi 

Brooklyn 30 34 .469 16 

New York 21 45 .318 26 

Southeast Division 

41 24 .631 - 

30 35 .462 11 

24 40 .375 16V4 

23 42 .354 18 

20 47 .299 22 

Central Division 
Milwaukee 53 12 .815 - 

Indiana 39 26 .600 14 

Chicago 22 43 .338 31 

Detroit 20 46 .303 33'/z 

Cleveland 19 46 .292 34 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet GB 
Houston 40 24 .625 - 

Dallas 40 27 .597 l'/z 

Memphis 32 33 .492 8'/z 

New Orleans 28 36 .438 12 

San Antonio 27 36 .429 12'/z 

Northwest Division 


. 22 .662 - 

41 23 .641 l'/z 

40 24 .625 2!/z 

29 37 .439 14'/z 

19 45 .297 23'/z 


Denver 
Utah 

Oklahoma City 
Portland 
Minnesota 

Pacific Division 

L.A. Lakers 49 14 .778 - 

L.A. Clippers 44 20 .688 5'/z 

Sacramento 28 36 .438 21'/z 

Phoenix 26 39 .400 24 

Golden State 15 50 .231 35 


Pro hockey 


NHL 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Boston 70 44 14 12 100 227 174 

Tampa Bay 70 43 21 6 92 245 195 

Toronto 70 36 25 9 81 238 227 

Florida 69 35 26 8 78 231 228 

Montreal 71 31 31 9 71 212 221 

Buffalo 69 30 31 8 68 195 217 

Ottawa 71 25 34 12 62 191 243 

Detroit 71 17 49 5 39 145 267 

Metropolitan Division 
Washington 69 41 20 8 90 240 215 

Philadelphia 69 41 21 7 89 232 196 

Pittsburgh 69 40 23 6 86 224 196 

Carolina 68 38 25 5 81 222 193 

Columbus 70 33 22 15 81 180 187 

N.Y. Islanders 68 35 23 10 80 192 193 

N.Y. Rangers 70 37 28 5 79 234 222 

New Jersey 69 28 29 12 68 189 230 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


St. LOUiS 
Colorado 

Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Minnesota 

Chicago 

Vegas 
Edmonton 
Calgary 
Vancouver 
Arizona 
Anaheim 
Los Angeles 
San Jose 


Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

71 42 19 10 94 225 193 

70 42 20 8 92 237 191 

69 37 24 8 82 180 177 

71 37 28 6 80 216 203 

69 35 26 8 78 215 217 

69 35 27 7 77 220 220 

70 32 30 8 72 212 218 


Pacific Division 

71 39 24 8 86 227 211 

71 37 25 9 83 225 217 

70 36 27 7 79 210 215 

69 36 27 6 78 228 217 

70 33 29 8 74 195 187 

71 29 33 9 67 187 226 

70 29 35 6 64 178 212 

70 29 36 5 63 182 226 


Devils' Schneider: 
players worry as 
NHL pause lingers 



Jeffrey T. Barnes/AP 


New Jersey Devils goaltender Cory Schneider said players are 
asking about a restart deadline more often as the pause due to the 
coronavirus pandemic has passed the two-month mark. 


By Tom Canavan 
Associated Press 

Veteran New Jersey Devils 
goaltender Cory Schneider said 
Monday that a growing number 
of players are concerned the NHL 
will announce a “drop-dead” 
deadline for returning to play as 
the coronavirus pandemic lingers 
with summer coming up fast. 

The 34-year-old Schneider said 
some Devils are apprehensive be¬ 
cause the NHL has said it would 
take three weeks of training be¬ 
fore allowing games. That would 
take any restart into June. 

“I think that’s everyone’s con¬ 
cern right now,” said Schneider, 
the team’s union representative. 
“It’s a lot of guys asking is there 
a drop-dead date? What’s the date 
that it’s just too late, that you can 
get a semblance of a season or a 


playoff?” 

A late restart has the potential 
to cause a delay in the start of the 
2020-21 schedule. Schneider said 
it doesn’t make sense to restart 
the season if the hiatus goes into 
June and July. The Stanley Cup 
is typically awarded in early to 
mid-June. 

The NHL paused the season 
on March 12. League spokesman 
John Dellapina said last week of¬ 
ficials are not publicly discussing 
any deadlines. 

“We are following the guidance 
of medical experts and govern¬ 
ment authorities regarding when 
we can open club facilities,” he 
said. 

The NBA, which stopped its sea¬ 
son just before the NHL, cleared 
the way to open team practice 
facilities for individual voluntary 


workouts beginning May 8. The 
NFL is allowing teams to open 
their club headquarters to a lim¬ 
ited number of personnel start¬ 
ing Tuesday. Both leagues have 
required state approval for such 
moves. 

The Devils have a 28-29-12 
record and 68 points, last in the 
Metropolitan Division. Schneider 
said he wants to play but is con¬ 
cerned about returning for six or 
seven meaningless games. Play¬ 
ers would have to isolate them¬ 


selves but still increase their 
risk to possible infection — and 
injuries. 

“Is it worth it for us to spend 
five, six weeks to do something 
that ultimately won’t matter?” 
Schneider asked. “Personally, I 
would like to at least get out and 
get that feeling again. Nine or 10 
months is a long time to not have 
played a game and not really 
ramp it up in that sense. My hope 
is that we get a chance to come 
back and play.” 


NBA briefs 

LeBron: Hopeful season can have healthy restart 


Wire reports 

LeBron James reiterated Monday that he is 
hopeful the NBA season can resume, with the 
caveat that the health and well-being of play¬ 
ers won’t be jeopardized by a return to play. 

The Los Angeles Lakers star, speaking on 
the Uninterrupted platform’s “WRTS: After 
Party” show that was released Monday, said it 
remains his wish that the season comes back 
“sooner than later.” The NBA suspended the 
season on March 11 because of the coronavi¬ 
rus pandemic, and two unidentified members 
of the Lakers were among the league’s play¬ 
ers who subsequently tested positive for the 
virus. 

“Definitely not giving up on the season,” 
James said. “Not only myself and my team¬ 
mates, the Lakers organization, we want to 
play. There’s a lot of players that I know per¬ 
sonally that want to play. And obviously, we 
don’t ever want to jeopardize the health of any 
of our players or any of the players’ families 
and so on and so on. 

“This is a pandemic that we have no idea 
(about). We can’t control it,” James added. 

James was among a group of some of 
the league’s highest-paid players, includ¬ 
ing National Basketball Players Association 
president Chris Paul of the Oklahoma City 
Thunder, who met last week to talk about the 
season. Those players affirmed to one another 
on that call that they would like to see the sea¬ 
son resume. 

NBA Commissioner Adam Silver told play¬ 
ers’ union members on May 8 that he was hop¬ 
ing to make some sort of decision about the 
future of the season within no more than a 
four-week window. By that timeframe — bar¬ 
ring any adjustments based on what’s happen¬ 
ing with the pandemic — Silver and the NBA 
would be hoping to decide upon some course 
of action by June 5. 

That said, there has been no definitive time¬ 
table from the NBA on when a decision would 



Ringo H.W. Chiu/AP 


Los Angeles Lakers forward LeBron James 
said he’s not giving up on an NBA restart. 

be made. The league is prepping for many 
options. 

As of Monday, just more than half of the 
league’s 30 franchises had reopened their 
practice facilities for voluntary workouts. But 
other sports are showing promising signs, 
with NASCAR restarting its season this past 
weekend, baseball working through some 
plans that could lead to a summer opening 
day, and live golf returning to television Sun¬ 
day with a skins game in South Florida. 

“We’re seeing a lot of sporting events, UFC, 
soccer, we’re hearing baseball’s about to get 


going in a little bit,” James said. “You know, I 
want to get back to playing. I love to play the 
game of basketball. I know how inspiring the 
game of basketball is. I know how inspiring 
sport is, itself. As soon as possible, when we 
can get back out there, we’d love to bring the 
game of basketball back to our fans.” 

James and the Lakers were atop the West¬ 
ern Conference standings when the NBA sus¬ 
pended play. At 49-14, the NBA’s second-best 
record behind Milwaukee, the Lakers had al¬ 
ready clinched what would be their first play¬ 
off spot since 2013. 

“I know we all miss it,” James said. “I’d be 
sitting here lying if I said we don’t.” 

Kings furlough more than 
one-third of full-time employees 

Kings President of Business Operations 
John Rinehart informed employees Mon¬ 
day that more than one-third of the team’s 
full-time workers will be furloughed for four 
months beginning June 1. 

Rinehart made the announcement in an 
email to employees, a copy of which was ob¬ 
tained by The Sacramento Bee. Rinehart 
explained the sports and entertainment in¬ 
dustries were hit hard by the suspension of 
NBA play and live events at Golden 1 Center, 
resulting in “an unprecedented impact on our 
bottom line” and “significant fiscal uncer¬ 
tainty about the future.” 

“Since all live events have been cancelled 
or postponed in the arena for at least the next 
several months, we need to reduce our opera¬ 
tions to meet our current economic situation,” 
Rinehart said in the email. “We delayed this 
for as long as possible but, unfortunately, the 
harsh economic realities facing the live sports 
and entertainment industries were just too 
much to overcome.” 

A league source told The Bee the furloughs 
will impact about 100 employees. 
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AUTO RACING/SPORTS BRIEFS 


Briefly 

Belmont set for 
June 20, kicking 
off Triple Crown 



Brynn Anderson/AP 


Drivers walk to their cars for the start of the NASCAR Cup Series race on Sunday in Darlington, S.C. 
With all that could go wrong, it was a small miracle that the race went off without a hitch. 

In the Pits 

Odds were against NASCAR 
flawlessly executing return 

*This was a really big moment for the 
sport to be able to pull this off. Up until 
probably two or three hours before the 
race I was ready for something to go 
wrong. 9 

Brad Keselowski 

NASCAR driver 


By Jenna Fryer 
Associated. Press 

DARLINGTON, S.C. — The 
odds were against NASCAR flaw¬ 
lessly executing its reopening 
plan, which was a potential stan¬ 
dard-setting moment for other 
professional leagues to follow in 
this new normal of sports. 

No plan is ever perfect and 
all the assistance from outside 
health officials couldn’t protect 
NASCAR from the obvious flaw 
in its procedures: The system in 
large part is based on the honor 
code. 

A sport with a storied history 
of cheating, lying and sometimes 
stealing in the name of winning 
expects its participants to tell the 
truth if they aren’t feeling well, 
practice social distancing at the 
track and at the shop, and wear 
face masks. 

Cloth over your face for 12 hours 
under the South Carolina sun is 
not ideal. Yet everyone complied 
Sunday at Darlington Raceway 
and NASCAR — a series often 
criticized for being consistently 
inconsistent and making up rules 
on the fly — successfully staged a 
spectator-free event. 

“They pulled this thing off 
and it feels a little like a Christ¬ 
mas miracle,” said driver Brad 
Keselowski. 

Things could have gone awry 
starting at sunrise when crews 
pulled off through an obscure 
entrance and into a gravel lot. Of¬ 
ficials with clipboards and ther¬ 
mometers waited ahead. 

If NASCAR had not set stag¬ 
gered arrival times, the system 
could have broken right there 
with 900-something vehicles 
trying to enter at the same time. 
Instead, every entrant had their 
forehead scanned, temperature 
logged on a list and not a single 
person was turned away. 


NASCAR is not testing for 
COVID-19 but believes its so¬ 
cial-distancing protocols ease the 
risks. 

“I think everybody found their 
groove,” said NASCAR executive 
vice president Steve O’Donnell. 
“Didn’t have to tell anyone or re¬ 
mind anyone to wear a mask. I 
think the industry really came to¬ 
gether and did a tremendous job 
to enable us to get to the race.” 

There was no other choice for 
NASCAR, now in a survival-mode 
approach to get cars back on the 
track. Money can’t be made if 
races aren’t run and a shutdown 
since March 13 wounded every 
area of the industry. 

Team owners stopped receiv¬ 
ing sponsorship checks, promot¬ 
ers had nothing to promote and 
crew members took pay cuts, lost 
bonuses or were furloughed. 

Wallets already hit, few seemed 
daring enough to mess this up for 
themselves or the sport. 

Kevin Harvick had no true 
victory celebration for his 50th 
career win. On the desolate front- 
stretch, he noted the eerie silence 
of the empty grandstands in an 
“awkward” post-race session with 
Regan Smith, the only Fox Sports 
reporter sent to the track. 

“Usually you get out of the car 
and the crowd is screaming and 
yelling,” said Harvick, adding he 
was unsure what to do. “You’ve 
got Regan from Fox six feet away, 


a masked man, I didn’t know if 
I was supposed to put a mask on 
and talk to him.” 

Harvick noted his team didn’t 
get a chance to celebrate with 
the car, but “in the big picture of 
things, being able to do what we 
did — and that’s race — is what 
everybody wants to do.” 

The effort must continue to keep 
the engines running. NASCAR 
has eight more Cup Series races 
scheduled over the next 35 days 
and it includes three Wednesday 
night races. The Cup cars last ran 
on a Wednesday in 1984, Richard 
Petty’s 200th and final victory. 

It’s a heavy workload for race 
teams and stamina will be tested 
for drivers now running multiple 
times a week. But in getting past 
the first test, there is hope. 

“This was a really big mo¬ 
ment for the sport to be able to 
pull this off,” said Keselowski. 
“Up until probably two or three 
hours before the race I was ready 
for something to go wrong. Like, 
alright, what is it going to be? Is 
someone going to be sick? Is there 
going to be somebody boycotting 
outside the race track? Nobody 
did. Nothing bad happened. 

“It would have been really, re¬ 
ally easy to just say, ‘We will wait 
for the NHL, NFL or NBA to be 
the guinea pigs.’ (NASCAR) didn’t 
take that attitude and I have a lot 
of respect for them making that 
decision.” 


Associated Press 

The Belmont Stakes will be 
run June 20 in New York without 
fans and serve as the opening leg 
of horse racing’s Triple Crown 
for the first time in the sport’s 
history. 

The New York Racing Associa¬ 
tion on Tuesday unveiled the re¬ 
scheduled date for the Belmont, 
which will also be contested at a 
shorter distance than usual. The 
2020 Belmont will be lVs miles 
instead of the PA-mile “test of 
the champion” that has been the 
race’s trademark for almost a 
century. 

“The Belmont Stakes is a New 
York institution that will provide 
world-class entertainment for 
sports fans during these challeng¬ 
ing times,” NYRA president and 
CEO Dave O’Rourke said. “While 
this will certainly be a unique 
running of this historic race, we 
are grateful to be able to hold the 
Belmont Stakes in 2020.” 

This is the first time the Bel¬ 
mont will lead off the Triple 
Crown ahead of the Kentucky 
Derby and Preakness. The Ken¬ 
tucky Derby was moved from 
May 2 to Sept. 5 and the Preak¬ 
ness from May 16 to Oct. 3 amid 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

The Belmont was originally 
scheduled for June 6. But rac¬ 
ing in New York halted in late 
March after a backstretch worker 
tested positive for COVID-19, and 
Gov. Andrew Cuomo didn’t give 
the green light to resume until 
Saturday. 

Horse racing officials have 
grappled with the complexities 
of a shifted Triple Crown season 
that doesn’t require the same of 
3-year-olds in contention as it 
has in years past. The Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont 
are usually run during a six-week 
span in the spring. 

“Everything’s going to be dif¬ 
ferent this year, right?” trainer 
Mark Casse said. “If well-planned 
out, it can be just as exciting. Why 
not? I don’t know if it’s necessar¬ 
ily the time of year. It’s just the 
events, and you’re still going to 
have great events.” 

6 virus cases at 3 clubs 
as EPL training resumes 

MANCHESTER, England 
— The English Premier League’s 
first wave of mass coronavirus 
testing of players and staff found 
six people infected at three of the 
19 clubs to conduct the checks. 

Socially distant training ses¬ 
sions can now begin, without the 
involvement of the six people 
with COVID-19 who have to self- 
isolate for seven days. 


The league is not identifying 
whether players or coaches test¬ 
ed positive from the tests on 748 
people on Sunday and Monday. 

“The Premier League is provid¬ 
ing this aggregated information 
for the purposes of competition 
integrity and transparency,” the 
league said in a statement. 

One of the 20 clubs in the league 
only started conducting tests on 
Tuesday. The results of those tests 
will be included in the figures 
from the second wave of checks 
being published on Saturday. 

The competition has been sus¬ 
pended since March due to the 
pandemic. A relaxation of na¬ 
tional lockdown regulations is 
only now allowing non-contact 
training to resume, with a maxi¬ 
mum of five players working to¬ 
gether for up to 75 minutes a day 
at training facilities. 

Some NFL teams 
reopening facilities 

Several NFL teams reopened 
their training facilities Tuesday, 
while many are prohibited by 
government restrictions during 
the coronavirus pandemic. 

Commissioner Roger Goodell 
gave the 32 clubs the go-ahead 
for limited reopenings as long 
as state and local municipalities 
allow them. Coaching staffs and 
all players except those under¬ 
going injury rehabilitation are 
barred from the facilities in the 
first phase of the league’s plan. 

Among the teams taking ad¬ 
vantage of using their buildings 
on the first day they are allowed 
were the Falcons, Cardinals and 
Colts. 

“We’ve spent the entire quaran¬ 
tine period preparing to reopen," 
the Colts said in a statement, "... 
but it will be very gradual and de¬ 
liberate. And of course we’re tak¬ 
ing steps to make sure we’re in 
compliance with state and local 
regulations, and NFL and CDC 
guidelines.” 

D-backs OF Marte says 
wife died of heart attack 

PHOENIX — Arizona Dia¬ 
mondbacks outfielder Starling 
Marte announced on social 
media that his wife Noelia died of 
a heart attack. 

“Today I go through the great 
pain of making public the unfor¬ 
tunate death of my wife Noelia, 
due to a heart attack,” Marte 
wrote on Instagram on Monday. 

The 31-year-old Marte has 
played his entire eight-year big 
league career with the Pirates 
before being traded to the Dia¬ 
mondbacks during the offseason. 
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GOLF/NFL _ 

U.S. Open isn't 
'open' this year 

No qualifying held for first time since 1924 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated. Press 

The U.S. Open might feel more 
like a closed shop this year. 

The COVID-19 pandemic, 
which already has postponed the 
U.S. Open at Winged Foot from 
June to September, has forced the 
USGA to do away with qualifying 
for the first time since 1924. 

Open qualifying is the hallmark 
of golfs second-oldest champion¬ 
ship. The USGA often points out 
that typically half of the 156-man 
field has to go through either 36- 
hole qualifying or 18-hole and 36- 
hole qualifying. 

It even invested in a market¬ 
ing campaign that was rolled out 
in February titled, “From Many, 
One,” to illustrate that more than 
9,000 people apply to play in the 
U.S. Open, eventually yielding to 
one winner. 

The USGA did not announce 
Monday how other players would 
become exempt. 

Among those who have yet to 
qualify is Phil Mickelson, a run¬ 
ner-up six times in the only major 
he hasn’t won. 

Mickelson said in February he 
would not ask the USGA for an 
exemption, and that if he didn’t 
qualify or become exempt, he 
wouldn’t play. Winged Foot is 
where Mickelson made double 
bogey on the final hole in 2006 to 
lose by one. 

The field presumably will be 
smaller because of the later date, 
though the USGA did not men¬ 
tion the field size in its April 
6 announcement that the U.S. 
Open was moving to Sept. 17-20 
at Winged Foot, in Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 

“As you can imagine, this was 
an incredibly difficult decision, 
as qualifying is a cornerstone of 
USGA championships,” said John 
Bodenhamer, senior managing 


director of championships for 
the USGA. “We take great pride 
in the fact that many thousands 
typically enter to pursue their 
dream of qualifying for the U.S. 
Open and we deeply regret that 
they will not have that opportu¬ 
nity this year.” 

Bodenhamer said no qualifying 
provides “the best path forward” 
to holding the U.S. Open. 

The USGA said there would 
not be qualifying for three other 
championships it will hold this 
year — the U.S. Women’s Open 
(moved to December in Hous¬ 
ton) and the U.S. Amateur and 
U.S. Women’s Amateur, both still 
scheduled for August. 

The U.S. Open, which dates to 
1895, had so many players want¬ 
ing to compete in the years after 
World War I that it introduced 
qualifying in 1924. Then, it went 
to two stages of qualifying in 1959 
— 18-hole local qualifying and 
36-hole sectional qualifying. 

Ken Venturi in 1964 and Orville 
Moody in 1969 are the only U.S. 
Open champions who got through 
both stages. Lucas Glover in 2009 
was the last U.S. Open champion 
to go through 36-hole qualifying. 

The USGA had 108 local quali¬ 
fiers planned in 45 states and one 
in Canada, followed by 12 section¬ 
al qualifiers — nine in the U.S., 
one each in Canada, England and 
Japan. 

When the U.S. Open was post¬ 
poned, 50 players were exempt 
through various categories, such 
as past champions the last 10 
years or top 10 from last year’s 
U.S. Open, major champions from 
the last five years and the top 30 
players who reached the Tour 
Championship last year. 

The pandemic shut down golf 
on March 13, two months before 
the top 60 in the world ranking 
would have been exempt for the 
U.S. Open. 



John Bodenhamer, the USGA senior managing director of the U.S. 
Open championship, said the COVID-19 pandemic, which already 
has postponed the U.S. Open from June to September, has forced 
the USGA to do away with qualifying for the first time since 1924. 



Tony Dungy, who was the first black coach to win a Super Bowl with the Indianapolis Colts in 2007, said 
the spirit of the NFL’s Rooney Rule, meant to bring more diversity to the league’s coaching ranks, has 
not been followed in recent years. 


Sources: New expanded Rooney 
Rule to require more interviews 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

The NFL is amending the 
Rooney Rule to require more in¬ 
terviews of minority candidates 
for head coaching and coordina¬ 
tor positions, two people familiar 
with the decision told The Associ¬ 
ated Press. 

Reacting to a lack of diversity 
progress in hirings for those jobs, 
the league will require teams to 
interview at least two minority 
candidates from outside the orga¬ 
nization for head coach openings. 
At least one minority candidate 
must be interviewed for a coor¬ 
dinator’s spot, the people told the 
AP on condition of anonymity 
Monday because the NFL has not 
announced the rule additions. 

The rule, named after the late 
Dan Rooney, who owned the 
Pittsburgh Steelers, was adopted 
in 2003. It has had some impact, 
but in the recent spate of coach 
hirings, few have gone to minor¬ 
ity candidates. 

During a Super Bowl week 
news conference, Commissioner 
Roger Goodell admitted that 
changes were needed to the rule. 
Those changes are coming now. 

Team owners will hold a con¬ 
ference call Tuesday that replac¬ 
es the scheduled spring meeting 
in California. They will vote on 
two proposed resolutions that 
would allow assistant coaches to 
be interviewed at any time for 
coordinators’ jobs elsewhere. The 
other proposal would use draft 
pick positioning as an incentive to 
hire more diverse candidates in 
the coach and general manager 
positions. 


PROPOSED RULE CHANGES 


Changes expected to the NFL’s 
Rooney Rule to require more 
interviews of minority candidates 
for head coaching and offensive 
and defensive coordinator 
positions: 

A club in the interview process 
must interview at least: 

■ Two external minority 
candidates for head coaching 
positions. 

■ One external minority candidate 
for any of the three coordinator 
positions. 

■ One external minority candidate 
for the senior football operations/ 

GM position. 

■ Club and league office must 
interview minorities and/or 
female candidates for senior level 
positions. 

SOURCE: Associated Press 

The changes and propos¬ 
als were first reported by NFL 
Network. 

“The Rooney Rule does not 
force someone or cannot mandate 
that someone gets hired,” NFL 
Executive Vice President of Foot¬ 
ball Operations Troy Vincent told 
the AP last season. “What it does 
is mandates that there is a diverse 
slate of prospects. 

“Many will say it’s not about a 
number just because of the num¬ 
ber of men of color that play, there 
should be a certain number of 
head coaches or general manag¬ 
ers or (team) presidents,” added 
Vincent, who is black. 

Team presidents and other top- 
level executive posts are being 
addressed with these changes. 

“We’ve got to look at the en¬ 


tire landscape,” Vincent said. 
“We should be looking at diver¬ 
sity among all disciplines in our 
sport.” 

After the 2018 season, eight 
head coaches lost their jobs. Only 
one opening was filled by a mi¬ 
nority candidate, Brian Flores in 
Miami. 

Following last season, five jobs 
came open and one minority, Ron 
Rivera, was hired, by Washing¬ 
ton. The NFL has only two gen¬ 
eral managers of color, Andrew 
Berry in Cleveland and Chris 
Grier in Miami. 

Tony Dungy, the first African 
American head coach to win a 
Super Bowl and a strong advocate 
for diversity in the NFL, believes 
the spirit of the Rooney Rule has 
not been adhered to in recent 
years. 

“What I think has happened 
is people have said, ‘Let me in¬ 
terview a minority candidate to 
satisfy the rule, and then I can 
get on with this hiring process 
or hire who I want to,”’ the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame coach said. 
“The whole point of it was to slow 
down the process, take your time, 
get the best candidate and make 
a decision. 

“There’s so much pressure now 
on all of them to do it quickly, get 
the No. 1 candidate, put together a 
staff. Nobody wants to take their 
time. That is the major problem. 
You get people interviewed who 
may not fit what the team may be 
looking for.” 

AP pro football writer Simmi Buttar and 
sports writer John Wawrow contrib¬ 
uted to this report. 
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COLLEGE 

Threat: One 

season can be 
make-or-break 

FROM BACK PAGE 

absolute worst-case scenario.” 

There are examples all over the NFL of 
how important one college season can be. 
Dwayne Haskins Jr. — who beat out Bur¬ 
row as the starter at Ohio State, leading 
Burrow to transfer — went from backup to 
one-year superstar in 2018. He threw for 
50 touchdowns and led the Buckeyes to a 
13-1 record and Rose Bowl victory. The 
15th overall pick in the 2019 draft, he is 
now the presumptive starter for the Wash¬ 
ington Redskins. 

For Burrow’s part, he acknowledged be¬ 
coming a different and far better player in 
one year. 

“I wasn’t very good my junior year,” 
he said. “You know, it’s pretty simple. I 
worked really hard to get better.” 

Burrow didn’t have the challenge of 
being sheltered at home for a long stretch, 
missing spring practice and being left to 
his own devices to work out, eat right and 
study film in preparation for a season that 
might not happen. 

Penn State tackle Will Fries announced 
in December he would return for a fifth 
year, long before the pandemic changed 
everything. He insisted he doesn’t regret 
the decision. 

“I mean, there’s nothing I can do about 
it,” said Fries, who was All-Big Ten hon¬ 
orable mention in 2019. “At the end of the 
day, I can’t worry about it. All I can do is 
just get myself better every day.” 

Myers and fellow Ohio State lineman 
Wyatt Davis, an All-American who passed 
up the draft to come back for a fourth year, 
are unequivocal about their need for a 
2020 season, whether it involves playing 
in empty stadiums, extreme quarantining 
and even signing a waiver of liability. 

“I was looking so forward to this season, 
because I felt like last season I was just 
barely breaching the surface,” said Davis, 
the grandson of late Pro Football Hall of 
Fame defensive end Willie Davis of the 
Green Bay Packers. “I know this is a very 
big year for me.” 

Mike Hart, Michigan’s all-time leading 
rusher who now coaches running backs at 
Indiana, said players who ultimately have 
the mental toughness to play beyond col¬ 
lege will get there and be ready to play 
whenever the opportunity arises. 

“If you want to play in the NFL, this is 
really an NFL schedule,” said Hart, who 
spent three seasons with the Indianapolis 
Colts. “This is what it’s like. You train on 
your own. You have to be on your own.” 

AP sports writers Michael Marot in Indianapolis 
and Pat Graham in Denver contributed to this 
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Penn State offensive lineman Will Fries 
says this is a very big year for him. 



LSU plans, 

Pandemic has 
2 programs on 
divergent paths 


Akron cuts 



University of Akron Athletics/TNS 


Miruna Vasilescu competes for the Akron women’s tennis team. Women’s tennis is 
one of three sports Akron is eliminating from its athletic program. 


By Tom Withers and Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

In one part of the country, LSU coach Ed 
Orgeron smiles and mentions a “light at 
the end of the tunnel” as he discusses his 
assistants’ recent return to work at football 
headquarters, and university plans to wel¬ 
come players back to campus as early as 
June 1. 

Some 1,000 miles north at Akron, wom¬ 
en’s tennis players, along with men’s cross¬ 
country runners and golfers, learned their 
teams were being disbanded and that their 
college sports careers would end if if they 
can’t find an opportunity to transfer. 

Divergent headlines ranging from hope¬ 
ful to grim are a reality for college sports 
amid the COVID-19 pandemic. 

While all college athletic programs could 
see revenues drop because of restrictions 
on gatherings in response to the coronvi- 
rus outbreak, optimism is higher in power 
conferences like the SEC, where resources 
for college sports have historically been 
more plentiful. 

“We’re doing things a little differently 
but we’re doing them, in my opinion, the 
best — the model of what the SEC and the 
nation should be doing,” LSU athletic di¬ 
rector Scott Woodward said during an on¬ 
line event for football boosters Wednesday 
night. “We have really top concern for our 
student-athletes — their safety and welfare 
... and both in their academics and their 
physical pursuits.” 

Woodward cautioned that plans could 
change. He said LSU was preparing to 
welcome back returning players with the 
Tigers’ 2019 national championship foot¬ 
ball team, as well as other athletes, after an 
SEC-mandated closure of athletic facilities 


to students is slated to end May 31. 

This is the plan even though LSU will 
only offer summer classes online and does 
not have plans to reopen its campus to the 
general student population at least until 
the fall semester. 

Woodward also suggested that with 
LSU’s carefully considered and “strict” 
social distancing and sanitizing protocols, 
student-athletes could be safer training 
and eating under direct supervision of 
coaches, trainers and nutritionists than on 
their own at home. 

By quarantining at LSU, Woodward con¬ 
tends, athletes would be exposed to fewer 
members of the public, while the school 
would be “making sure their food is done 
together, making sure that the weight 
rooms are clean and immaculate.” 

Colorado State football coach Steve 
Addazio called LSU’s effort “tremendous.” 

“The ability to get in and use the facili¬ 
ties, once the individual states have cleared 
that and opening protocols ... I’m all for 
it,” Addazio said during a conference call 
Thursday. “I have nothing against local 
gyms. I think they’re great. In the same 
breath, I’d like our kids to be in our gym. 
I know what the protocols are for cleanli¬ 


ness, and how many people can be in one 
place at one time... and I’d feel much great¬ 
er about that. I’m excited for that. I think 
that’s the right thing to do.” 

By contrast, Akron AD Larry Williams 
spoke of making decisions that “are very 
difficult but they are important and neces¬ 
sary” after learning Akron plans to reduce 
financial support to the athletic depart¬ 
ment by approximately 23% ($4.4 million). 

“This action aligns us with our Mid¬ 
American Conference peers in the total 
number of sports and is part of the ongoing 
effort to redesign the university to ensure 
that UA continues to invest in high-de¬ 
mand, high-quality academic programs,” 
Williams said. 

“This is a difficult day for all of us,” Wil¬ 
liams continued. “We have dedicated stu¬ 
dent-athletes, coaches and athletics staff 
who have embraced being a Zip and make 
tremendous contributions to campus life 
in class, in competition and in our greater 
community.” 

The loss of the three sports at Akron 
affects 23 male and nine female student- 
athletes, three coaches and one graduate 
assistant. The school will now have 17 
sports: seven men’s, 10 women’s. 
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Players worry about ‘drop-dead’ deadline 


» NHL, Page 20 


Missed opportunity 

NFL prospects ponder threat of lost season 


LSU quarterback Joe Burrow went from an unspectacular junior season to a Heisman Trophy-winning senior season. 


By Mitch Stacy 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio 

J oe Burrow was a competent if unspec¬ 
tacular quarterback as a backup at Ohio 
State and during his first season after 
transferring to LSU In 2019, he trans¬ 
formed into Super Joe. 

Imagine if a pandemic had shortened or wiped 
out that last, golden season for Burrow, who won 
the Heisman Trophy and led LSU to the nation¬ 
al championship. Would he still have emerged 


as the first overall NFL Draft pick who is now 
being hailed as the savior of the woeful Cincin¬ 
nati Bengals? 

These times have brought an extra level of 
anxiety for current college players hoping for a 
Burrow-like season or at least one that will raise 
their profile with NFL scouts. The virus threat 
did away with spring football and in-person 
workouts on campus. And nobody can say yet 
what the 2020 season will look like, or if there 
will be one at all. 

“It’s a nightmare, to be honest with you,” said 


Ohio State’s Josh 
Myers, a second- 
team All-Big Ten center last year and an 
NFL prospect. “That’s time we can never get 
back.” 

“It’s a critical (year) for development, get¬ 
ting that much more experience and elevat¬ 
ing our games to an even higher level,” 
said Myers, a fourth-year junior. “So 
even the thought of not playing 
this season is terrifying and 
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